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JUST THINK! 


We Are Giving 
These Away 











This handsome combination wallet and Le- 
gion card holder is made of genuine calfskin. 












The illustration is a photograph of this 

















wallet which has a visible holder for your We Will | 
membership card, two pockets for business Give Away 
cards and a roomy lengthwise bill fold. — 
of These 
Wallets! | 
This Wallet Is Yours 





for only one yearly (non-member) A Lucky ‘Two Dollar Bill 


subscription for The American For once a two dollar bill will 


Legion Weekly. bring you good luck. Attached 
to the coupon below it will bring 











To Spread the Good Gospel of 22 good <7 of The Amen- 

‘ : can Legion Weekly to a friend 

The American Legion Everywhere! or neighbor and will bring to 

you a fine leather wallet that 

That is our reason for making this generous will keep your Legion card 

offer. To place The American Legion Weekly safely all during the year. 
in every home is our aim. To pay you for help- ’ } 

Send a two dollar bill with the 


ing carry the Legion’s message, increase the 





circulation of your own magazine and the in- coupon. 
fluence of your organization, we are offering to 
give you one of these handsome leather wallets. __to cat this coupes. 
The price of a year’s subscription for The | The American Legion Weekly 
American Legion Weekly to anyone not a Legion | 627 West 43d Street 
member ig $2.00 (for 52 issues). You can Ff New York City 
easily secure one subscription from a friend or a | Here’s $2.00 and an- 
neighbor, Or give a year's subscription as a gift. S a 
. mee ? si | other friend for the 
Enclose a two dollar bill, check, or money order “| Legion, Buddy! 
with the coupon in the corner. Write in the zl , 
name and address of the one to whom the =| Send The American 
Weekly is to be mailed each week for 52 weeks. | Legion Weekly for 
Write your name and address in the space pro- ; one year 
vided on the coupon and we will send you at of 
of To : ‘ 
once free of any charge one of these handsome “s binins of cabtoriter 
leather wallets. 7 Address. . 
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Now Easy~ 
to Make MusIcC 










Everyone has a perfectly normal desire to produce music, but the average person has not 
the time nor patience to spend months or years in learning to play. Heretofore, the making 
of music has been the privilege of the talented few. 

But now it is different. With this wonderful new 


Saxophone 


music has been made a universal accomplishment, and placed within the possibility of 
practically everyone. 

The new Buescher Saxophone is a marvelous instrument. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all musical instruments—by the range and wealth of its tones it takes the place 
of almost every other instrument—yet it is so perfected and simplified that it is the easiest 


of all instruments to play. 
See How Easy It Is 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with each nae 
new Saxophone, the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks you can be playing FREE 
popular music. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You could 
even take a place in a band or orchestra in 90 days, if you so desired. 


Wins a Welcome Everywhere 


You are always welcome with a sweet-toned Buescher Saxophone. Thousands of men and women, of 
all ages, have found it an infallible key to social popularity. For home entertainment, for church, school 
or lodge affairs, the Saxophone is the most popular and adaptable instrument. Saxophone players enjoy, 
also, many opportunities of earning money. They are always in demand for dance orchestras. 








3 First 


Lessons 








The Buescher-Grand Cornet is excep- 
tiunally easy to blow, yet possesses a tone 


ren greg volume. ; Witha Buescher- - Six days’ Free Trial of any Buescher 
tand, you own an instrument similar ree rla Grand Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Buescher Band Instrument Co. 














’ — wah hich the greatest cornetists Trombone or other instrument. Easy 6533 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
of America have made their reputations terms of payment arranged. Mention instrument interested in Gentlemen: 
and complete catalog will be mailed free. I am interested in the instrument checked below 
A Remarkable Saxophone Book—Free! Saxophone... Cornet... Trombone... Trumpet.. 
. ‘ (Mention any other instrument interested in) 
We have prepared a very interesting book on the history and development of the Sax- 
ophone. It tells which saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts, and many other things Name.......++++2055 Serre eree reer rrreetr tire 
you would like toknow. Also illustrates first lesson. It is sent freeon request. Just senda ee ee eee See eee Sees 


post card or clip and mail the coupon. 


Bi } Band I t t Co. Everything in Band and 6533 Buescher Block, Elk } t, Ind. MR ccacnandsd ceddeekedaent ka Met vs vows 
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The interior of an armored express wagon. 


and windshields. 


UPPOSE this writer, as a 

long-time police reporter, 

and his readers, as young 

men who have once carried 
on their shoulders not only the 
right to take human life but the 
duty to do so and the weapons 
wherewith to accomplish this, con- 
sider this question of growing crime 
in the United States. 

Many other persons are considering 
this question. Crime is increasing in 
the United States and it has increased 
considerably since the war. Various 
persons discuss this fact from various 
viewpoints. Preachers tell it to their 
congregations to inspire an interest— 
which God knows our country needs— 
in religion. Educators tell it to help 
teachers direct young America away 
from crime. Reformers tell it in an 
effort to make men better. Lawyers 
and judges tell it to each other in the 


modern bandit is a bold, bad man 


Is Crime 


Increasing? 


By William G. Shepherd 


hope of securing more and better laws. 

These are all special and, indeed, pro- 
fessional ways of looking at crime and 
its increase. Only indirectly do the 
viewpoints of these individuals appeal 
to the man on the street. But there 
is a common sense way of considering 
the increase in crime, with its causes 
and cures, which common sense folks 
can understand, and it is the hope of 


D It has eight loopholes and special bullet-proof windows 
No longer is the old-fashioned car with a single armed guard sufficient. The 


this writer to put as little techni- 

cality, but as much common sense 

as he can muster, into the ques- 
tion of crime in the United States. 

Figures show plainly the increase 
in crime. The latest and most 
convincing figures come from the 

American Bar Association. Gen- 

tlemen of this association have 

discovered these facts: 
The population of the United States, 
between 1910 and 1920, increased 14.9 
percent. The prison and reformatory 
population increased, during that same 
period, 16.6 percent. 

The amazing thing about the facts 
set before the American Bar Associa- 
tion is that the lawyers, while they 
point out the growth in prison popula- 
tion, insist that laws are not being en- 
forced throughout the land; that the 
prison population is not being increased 
as rapidly as it ought to be; that the 
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oye and the sheriffs of the United 
tates are not bringing as many folks 
into the courts as they ought to; and 
that judges and lawyers are hampered 
by existing laws in sending everybody 
to jail who ought to go. All this sounds 
awesome. The man on the street shud- 
ders. But, then, if he stops to think a 
moment, he brings up the question 
which any hard-headed civilian has a 
right to ask: 

“When you say ‘Crime is growing,’ 
do you mean that the proportion of 
Americans who turn wicked every year 
is increasing? Or do you mean that 
wicked people are getting wickeder? 
What do the police and the judges and 
the lawyers mean when they use the 
word ‘Crime’?” 

Let me take my readers into the 
Great Hall of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. The International Police 
conference is in session. The 90,000 
policemen of the United States are 
represented by various police chiefs. 
There are police chiefs 


an American layman, I sub- 
mit. This manner of keeping 
down the penitentiary popu- 
lation of the United States 
appears worthy of the lay- 
man’s attention. . It also sug- 
gests that an act may be a 
punishable crime at one time 
and not at another, depend- 
ing, perhaps, upon the na- 
tionality of the man who 
commits it. 

“IT recall one case,” con- 
tinued the judge, “where an 
Italian, an impassioned young 
lad, was intensely in love 
with a girl of his own race. 
Her father, not feeling that 
the young man had sufficient 
money to get married, for- 
bade the match. The boy, in 
order to mark her for his 
own, decided to put his mark 
on her so that no other man 
could have her. This sort of 




















here from _ almost 
every civilized land. 
famous supreme 
court judge is telling 
these policemen of the 
world the difficulties 
of handling crime in 
the United States. 
“Why, I have given 
a suspended sentence 
to an Italian,” he 
says, “when I would 
have given ten years 
to an American. I 
knew that the crime 























he committed was 
committed in an ut- 


OKADEL & HERBERT 
The auto thief is a modern product—and clever. 


A safe—after cracking. Old-timers used 
to do a lot of this kind of work, but 
the crook of 1923 scorns such get-rich- 
quick methods. He wouldn’t bother 
with the average safe—it doesn’t hold 
enough to make it worth while 


thing in the province from which he 
came was more or less a custom. So, 
with a razor, he slashed her face from 
over the eye down to below the chin, 
marking and disfiguring her terribly. 

“When he was indicted for assault in 
the first degree his lawyer came to me 
and said, ‘Judge, you know much about 
the Italian peculiarities. I want you to 
talk to this girl. Talk to her family. 


Get the atmosphere of the case.’ 

“So I did. I said to the girl, ‘You 
don’t really love this man?’ 

“She said, ‘Why, surely. He did it 


terly different spirit The owner of this chained one of the wheels to a 
from the same crime post. When he returned he found nothing but the 
committed by an wheel and the chain. The thief had simply removed 
American. the former, replaced it with the spare wheel on 





This rather puzzles 


the rear, and driven away 


because he loved me; he didn’t want any 
other man to have 
me.’ 











“T said, ‘You want 
such a man for a hus- 
band?’ 

“She said,‘Of course 
I do. We love each 
other.’ 

“T talked with her 
father. He had grown 
indifferent. He said, 
‘Of course she is 
marked, now. He may 
have her as far as I 
am concerned.’ 

“T thought the mat- 
ter over very care- 
fully and I sent them 
over to the alderman. 
They were married 
and brought back, and 
I said, ‘Giuseppe, you 
are now a married 
man and married in 
America. You are an 
American husband and 
must act like an 
American husband 
should act. If you 
don’t—’! And then I 
turned to her and said, 
‘Maria, if Giuseppe at 
any time does any- 
thing that you think 
isn’t kind and gentle 
—if he isn’t what an 
American husband 








@KEYSTONE 
This car was stolen in San Francisco. 
a running fight. Note the bullet holes. 


should be, you come 


The thieves were chased and finally captured after and tell me. You 


The advent of the automobile has added consider- 


ably to our crime record 


know who I am, and 
(Con. on page 24) 
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ife Aboard 


Our Greatest 
Air Cruiser 


By Ensign Charles E. Bauch 


United States Naval Air Service 














The Shenentiedh as she was snapped from the top of the Washington Monument while flying over the Lincoln 


Memorial. 


{Epitor’s Note.—Since he entered the 
service in 1917 Ensign Bauch, the 
author of this article, has made flights 
in every navy dirigible. As watch and 
navigating officer he has been aboard 
the Shenandoah, formerly the ZR-1, on 
all the trips she has made.] 


sé HAT does it feel like to be 
up in the Shenandoah?” 
That is the question of- 


ficers and men who have 
made trips in the new navy airship, 
Shenandoah, formerly the ZR-1, are 
being constantly asked. 

What does it feel like? I have to 
stop and think. Because really there 
is no feeling. Unlike most aircraft, 
there is so little noise, so little motion, 
80 little sensation of flying, that you 
don’t realize you are four thousand feet 
above ground in an airship moving 


seventy miles an hour. So whenever 
I am asked this question I am at a loss 
just how to reply. 

Perhaps the best way is to compare 
it to being on a great ocean liner such 
as the Leviathan. In fact the compari- 
son is all the more accurate, because 
as the Leviathan is the greatest steamer 
in the world, the Shenandoah is the 
greatest lighter-than-air craft. And 
the sensation that comes to you four 
thousand feet in the air upon this air- 
ship is very similar to the feeling upon 
the Leviathan in a calm sea in mid- 
ocean. In other words, there isn’t 
much of any feeling at all. 

As a rule there is no motion to speak 
of. So large is the Shenandoah that 
there is none of the bumpy motion you 
have in an airplane, and rough air is 
taken without any noticeable move- 
ment. Sometimes in a wind we do get 


Inset, the interior of the control gondola, with Commander F. R. E. McCrary at the wheel 


a slight rolling motion, but this can be 
compared to the motion of a big liner 
in a heavy sea. It is not unpleasant. 
When we took the Shenandoah, or as 
she was then called, the ZR-1, over 
New York last September, we dipped 
three times in salute to the Statue of 
Liberty. Several of the crew at work 
inside the ship did not even notice the 
dipping, so intent were they on their 
duty, and so slight was the actual move- 
ment. 

Just now I compared the Shenandoah 
to an ocean liner. The Leviathan is 
about 950 feet in length, the Shenan- 
doah is 700 feet, while the new navy 
superdreadnought, West Virginia, is 
584 feet. From the waterline of the 
Leviathan to the top of her smoke- 
stacks is around 150 feet, while from 
the bottom of our control car to the top 
walkway of the Shenandoah is about 
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the pilot on board gives the o.k. 














signal to the shore pilot. The 
shore pilot orders the ground 
crew to release the lines, and 
as the big ship softly rises in 
the air the commanding officer 
from the control car in front 
signals to the other cars which 
engines he wants run, and at 
what speed they shall run. 
Then he orders the clutch 
thrown in, the propellers turn, 
the ship moves forward, and 
the vast hangar below us 
grows smaller and smaller. 


Soon we have reached a 
height of a thousand feet. 
Trees, people, buildings, be- 


come toys or are lost to sight. 
On board all is activity. The 
lines dragging below are 
hauled up through the hatches 
and secured. The different 
members of the crew go on 











One of the Shenandoah’s cars. There 

are six, varying in length from twelve 

to thirty feet. In them are located the 

six engines that furnish the driving 
power of the airship 


100 feet. This gives an idea of her 
dimensions and why the comparison 
with an ocean liner is so appropriate. 

To those who have never seen the 
Shenandoah, let me say that she is a 
rigid airship, with twenty gas bags 
made of goldbeater’s skin and fabric, 
and filled with helium gas, a new non- 
explosive material. These bags are 
held in place by the framework of 
duraluminum. There is enough gas in 
the different bags to keep the Shenan- 
doah upon a five or six thousand mile 
flight without any difficulty. Suspended 
to the framework there are six cars, 
varying from twelve to thirty feet in 
length, in which are located the six 
Packard engines that furnish the driv- 
ing power of the airship. Each car is 
connected with the hull above by a lad- 
der. The Shenandoah is the largest 
airship of its kind in existence, and is 
the first American designed, built and 
operated airship. 

Let me briefly describe a trip such as 
the one we made from Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, to St. Louis and back in Septem- 
ber. First of all, the day before we 
start is spent equipping the ship for 
flight. Due to the fact that we are 
limited as to weight, we can only carry 
food and fuel essential for the trip. 
Water for both drinking and washing 
purposes is put aboard, gasoline tanks 
are filled, and every part of the craft 
carefully inspected. Preparation for a 
long flight takes time, and the night 
before leaving we are usually at work 
until daybreak. Before our first trip 
over New York no one went to bed at all. 


1% the morning the crew is inspected 
and then sent aboard. On account 
of the girders and framework, everyone 
wears soft-soled shoes. Once aboard, 
we get ready for flight by warming the 
engines and seeing that all gear is in 
its proper place. Outside the hangar 
the ground crew of three hundred men 
is being mustered. They are then 
marched into the shed, the ship’s crew 
take their proper stations, and we are 
ready to leave, 
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The monster rudders of the Shenandoah. Members of the crew scamper 


up them to the top of the giant dirigible. 


It’s easy and safe, they claim. 


Landlubbers are generally willing to accept this on hearsay 


The shore pilot in charge of the 
ground crew now assumes control, and 
the Shenandoah is walked out of the 
shed, the thirteen hundred ton doors at 
the end which are operated by elec- 
tricity, sliding apart. By means of 
handling lines the ground crew walks 
us slowly out of doors. Once clear 
of the shed, we keep her nose in the 
wind as much as possible, and then 


The cooks start preparing the 
next meal. The pilot sets the speed 
and direction of the ship. In other 
words you have exactly the same scene 
that takes place on an ocean liner when 
she leaves the Narrows behind and 
pokes her head into the open sea. 
We usually carry with us on a trip 
of this sort a crew of about thirty men. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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1776: “The foolish 
and wicked practice 
of profane cursing 
... is growing into 
fashion” 


1776 and am 

jubilant when- 
ever I can put in a 
boost for them—a 
rollicking, hard- 
fighting, patriotic 
outfit. They gave us our place in the 
sun. But—and here comes some heavy 
historical stuff—they swore too damned 
much. 

How do I get that way? I will ex- 
plain later; just after I digress lon 
enough to observe that we of 1917 an 
1918 were not so wicked after all. We 
may have cussed—well, to tell the naked 
truth, we did cuss—but we never got 
a public bawling out from our Com- 
mander-in-chief about it, and that’s 
what the Continentals got. The more 
we hear about them the more we see 
that they were real human beings and 
had their moments of eruption. 

Sometime in 1776 General George 
Washington came to the conclusion that 
many of his troops were utilizing a lot 
of thought inventing new swear words 
or ringing changes on the old ones. He 
did not think they were seeking to be 
Godless persons, but they unquestion- 
ably wanted to give the impression 
that they were hard characters and 
bad medicine in a battle. While it is 
known that the father of his country 
did not discourage effective demonstra- 
tions in the face of the enemy even 
though they were accompanied by pro- 
fane outbursts, he made it clear that 
Swearing was not of itself a military 
asset and that paradoxical rest camps, 
well known even in those days for their 
entire absence of repose, should at 
least be free from the sulphurous at- 
mosphere. 

This conclusion is set forth in the 
following order issued from the Head- 
uarters of the Commander-in-chief of 
the Continental Army: 


AM strong for 
the boys of 


The General is sorry to be informed 
that the foolish and wicked practice of 
profane cursing and swearing, a vice hith- 
erto little known in the American Army, 
is growing into fashion. He hopes the 
officers will, by example as well as influ- 
ence, endeavor to check it, and that both 
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they and the men will reflect that we can 
have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms if we insult it by impiety and 
folly. Added to this it is a vice so mean 
and low, without any temptation, that 
every man of sense and character detests 
and despises it. 


This admonition (which, it is re- 
corded, had a salutary effect) was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by another 
containing the first official mention of 
chaplains in orders of the American 
Army. The order follows: 


The Honorable Contigental Congress 
having been pleased to allow a chaplain 
to each regiment, the Colonels or Com- 
manding Officers are directed to procure 
chaplains accordingly—persons of good 
character and exemplary lives—and to see 
that all inferior officers and soldiers pay 
them suitable respect. The blessings and 
protection of Heaven are at all times nec- 
essary, but especially so in times of public 
distress and danger. The General hopes 
and trusts that every officer and man will 
endeavor so to live and act as becomes 
Christian soldiers defending the dearest 
rights and liberties of their country. 


Had General Washington been per- 
mitted to glance into the future he 
would have seen that the modern proto- 
type of these men of “good character 
and exemplary lives” carried on the 
work of the early chaplains with rare 
devotion and courage and, besides of- 
fering mental and moral strength, 


added their physical presence and ex- 


ns and Cusswords 






ample under fire to the weight of their 
country’s power. 

The first Commander-in-Chief would 
have known, too, that the battle deaths 
among chaplains in the World War and 
in the Union forces during the Civil 
War were identical—eleven in each 
conflict—and that the only mission of 
these brave souls in war was to min- 
ister to the wounded and the dying— 
their own or the enemy’s. The chaplains 
who died in the World War follow: 


Name Denomination Date (1918) Org’n* 
Bulla, Thomas M. Pres. 10-17 116th 
Danker, Walton L. Epis. 6-18 104th 
Davitt, William F. R. C. 11-11 125th 
Deaver, John A. Cum. Pres. 10-13 61st 
Deiman, Harry Cong. 9-29 354th 
Keith, Michael W. Pres. 9- 8 111th 
Marsh, Arthur H. Episc. 10-7 18th 
O’Flaherty,C.E. R. C. 10-1 28th 
Priest, Charles D. Disciple 10-29 358th 
Sewell, WilburS. Meth. 7-15 30th 
Smart, Daniel Pres. 10-15 328th 





*Infantry in every instance. 


That General Washington continued 
after his first order to regard chap- 
lains as valuable adjuncts to his arms 
to insist on the preservation of some 
moral influence is evidenced by these 
instructions issued in 1777 and 1778: 

The situation of the army frequently not 
admitting of the regular performance of 
divine service on Sundays, the Chaplains 
are forthwith to meet together and agree 
on some method of performing it at other 
times, which method they will make known 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief directs that 
Divine Service be performed every Sunday 
at eleven o’clock in each brigade that has 
chaplains. Those brigades that have none 


(Continued on page 27) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Veterans Bureau Investigation 


HE Senate investigation of the United States Veterans 

Bureau, now under way, has justified itself. This is 
said without the prejudgment of any individual or any con- 
dition. Judgment in these instances must proceed from the 
committee, and this in the fullness of time. It looks as 
though the committee would not be prepared to render its 
final judgment before the first of the year. Certainly it 
should not undertake to render it until all parties to the 
questions at issue have had their day in court, until all the 
evidence has been heard, sifted and deliberated upon. 

There is no reason to believe that this will not be the 
case. Neither the committee nor its counsel, former Major 
General John F. O’Ryan of the New York National Guard, 
has been hasty or precipitous thus far. The investigation 
was ordered, at the instigation of The American Legion, last 
March, and much of the sensational testimony which it has 
subsequently brought out was intimated in the Weekly at 
that time. There was something of a popular clamor for 
speedy hearings—a clamor which too many Congressional 
investigating committees in time past have yielded to, much 
to the detriment of the work they were supposed to accom- 
plish. At one time it was announced officially that the com- 
mittee would begin the public taking of evidence last April. 
Then there were a number of successive postponements, 
until it was determined that hearings should not start until 
after the Legion’s convention at San Francisco. 

During all this time General O’Ryan, who had charge 
of the important particular of the gathering and presenta- 
tion of evidence and testimony, had a good deal to say when- 
ever the newspaper boys dropped in, but—with no offense 
to the general—nothing that really amounted to much. Very, 
very few persons not officially identified with the investiga- 
tion knew whether O’Ryan was actually getting at condi- 
tions within the Bureau or whether he was drifting tran- 
quilly along while the investigation died a slow and peaceful 
death. Some persons who had inside knowledge of this or 
that angle of the Bureau’s affairs had begun to get anxious. 
Were we to have a real investigation, a whitewash or a 
fadeout? 

Well, the hearings are in full swing as this is written. 
Each day sees fresh evidence and testimony read into the 
record. Sized up on that basis, and solely on that basis, it 
appears as if we were getting the real thing, a genuine 
investigation—a searching, fearless, rigorous and thorough 
disclosure and appraisal of conditions, past and present, 
within the government agency which is charged with the 
responsibility of caring for disabled veterans and which for 
that purpose has been most generously endowed from the 
public funds. 

The charges that appear in the evidence submitted dur- 
ing the first fortnight of the committee’s hearings are 
shocking and damnable. The broken and suffering of the war 
have been used as mere pawns in a game of graft and fraud, 
a carnival of mismanagement, boodling and extravagance 
which equals anything that has been seen since the heyday 
of the thieving war profiteer—or so run passages from the 
record of testimony before the Senatorial inquisitors. To 
this pass came, in the first eighteen months of its existence, 
the United States Veterans Bureau, which the Legion after 
so many trials and so much labor created with the hope that 
the disabled veterans, so shamefully neglected theretofore, 
might receive at the hands of a grateful Government the 
care and consideration that was their due. 

The Veterans Bureau represents the Legion’s concep- 
tion of the type of organization which should minister 
to the wants of disabled veterans. Fortunately the sordid 
and adverse charges that have been made, if proved, will be 


without untoward effect on the judgment of the Legion’s 
representatives who are responsible for the fact that there 
is a Veterans Bureau. The allegations returned thus far 
relate entirely to the Bureau as administered by Charles 
R. Forbes. Forbes retired last March under circumstances 
which amounted to dismissal by the President, who acted 
after certain evidence had been placed before him by mem- 
bers of the Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee. 
Frank T. Hines, the present director of the Bureau, suc- 
ceeded Forbes, and although Investigator O’Ryan and his 
aides have been as unsparing in their researches of Hines’s 
administration as they were of Forbes’s, the weaknesses 
and abuses brought out to date all fall within the Forbes’s 
regime. 

This indicates that the system is correct, and that only 
the administration of the system has been negligent. As 
the investigation goes on one may stop to take consolation 
in this thought. Under Hines it may be we have the correct 
system correctly handled. Thus the investigation, for the 
most part, may embrace abuses which have been corrected. 
This is good. But if it also uncovers offenses or offenders 
against the law, it remains for these offenses to be atoned 
for and the offenders to be punished. And of all the of- 
fenders who overstep the bounds of law or discretion those 
least entitled to public sympathy or leniency are those who 
may have stooped to use the plight of the crippled soldier 
as a means of tapping the public till for illegal gain. 


Inevitable Legislation 


ALF of the entire American electorate has had an 

opportunity to express itself on the justice of ad- 
justed compensation for veterans of the World War. The 
verdict has been rendered in terms of millions of votes— 
you will find the exact figures on the opposite page. These 
figures show that in the twenty States which have enacted 
compensation measures, the combined ratio in favor of com- 
pensation is 2.5 to one. Five persons have voted in favor 
of compensation to every two who have voted against it. 
The showing is more than merely impressive; it is over- 
whelming. 

Nowhere is the trend of public opinion better indicated 
than in the case of New York. New York State, and in 
particular New York City, is the core of anti-compensation 
sentiment. Three years ago New York voted on a state 
compensation referendum, favoring it by a ratio of 1.8 to 
one. The state court of appeals declared the decision un- 
constitutional. Not until this year was it possible to refer 
to the electorate a constitutional amendment legalizing the 
issue of $45,000,000 of bonds to pay compensation to New 
York’s veterans. During those three years every artifice 
of debate was employed to defeat the “bonus,” including 
that subtlest yet weakest of all anti-compensation argu- 
ments: “A bonus may have been necessary and advisable 
once, but the need for it has long passed”—as if a wrong 
became a right by the mere passage of time. Operating 
against the measure, in addition to this influence, was the 
familiar forget-the-war spirit, which became even more 
firmly implanted in the public mind with the passage of 
three years, and the ending of the disastrous employment 
crisis (doubly disastrous for the veteran) of 1921-2. Yet 
on November 6, 1923, the people of New York endorsed the 
$45,000,000 bond issue by a vote—the exact figures are not 
available as this is written—which the anti-compensation 
press of New York City sets at ten to six, or substantially 
the same proportion as the 1920 vote indicated. 

Various anti-compensation interests are clamoring for 
a “poll on the bonus.” Why go to that expense? The poll 
has been held. America’s answer is a resounding “Yes!” 
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The twenty states shown in black have adopted adjusted compensation measures for their 


veterans. 


Their combined population is only a little short of half that of the entire Union 


Twenty Compensation States 


sand, six hundred and twenty— 

that, according to the decennial 
census of 1920, is the population of the 
continental United States, the forty- 
eight states which, apart from terri- 
tories and outlying possessions, make up 
the Union. ; 

Of these forty-eight States twenty, 
including seven of the ten that head the 
country’s population schedule, have en- 
dorsed, either by direct referendum or 
through their duly chosen representa- 
tives in the State Legislatures, the pay- 
ment of adjusted compensation to their 
service sons and daughters. These twen- 
ty States have a combined population 
of 52,043,334 — just short of half the 
population of the continental United 
States. The electorate of virtually half 
the country, therefore, has had an op- 
portunity to express itself on the ques- 
tion of adjusted compensation. It has 
expressed that opinion in the ratio of 
2.5 votes for to every vote against. 

The balloting on November 6th added 
still more weight to the contention that 
has always been the Legion’s—that ad- 
justed compensation for service men is 
demanded by the voters of this country. 
Eighteen States had previously granted 
adjusted compensation. In thirteen of 
them legislation for this express pur- 
pose was overwhelmingly endorsed by 
popular vote; in the five other States 
the question was decided by legislative 
action only. The ratio of votes cast in 
favor of such legislation, in referen- 
dums, ranged from 1.8 to one up to 
eight to one. 

New York and Montana, where the 
compensation question was put to a 
referendum vote this month, have been 
added to the list of States that recognize 


NE hundred and five million, 
seven hundred and ten thou- 


the justice of assisting former service 
men to overcome the economic disad- 
vantage they suffered because of their 
service. To the list of twenty States 
that have acknowledged this debt to 
their ex-service men and provided for 
its payment might be added Oklahoma, 
with a population of 2,028,283, where in 
October an adjusted compensation bill 
received a majority vote but was not 
adopted because of a requirement that 
legislation submitted to referendum 
must receive a majority of the total 
votes cast in an election. The failure 
to tally the required majority is ex- 
plained further on. 

The compensation votes in the States 
in which referenda were held, accord- 
ing to official figures furnished The 
American Legion Weekly by the secre- 
taries of state, were: 


For Against Ratio for 
ae 1,220,815 502,373 2.4 tol 
BM cocodcosass 383,335 195,898 1.9 to 1 
PS «nceces .. 875,015 148,898 2.5 to l 
PE cGueseden 105,712 32,820 3.2 tol 
Michigan ...... 471,159 185,602 2.5 to l 
Missouri....... . 210,238 100,131 2.1 to 1 
Montana* ...... 67,500 62,100 1.1 to 1 
New Jersey .... 534,532 165,555 3.2 to 1 
ae 949,109 . 324,447 2.9 to 1 
Oregon ........ 88,219 37,866 2.3 to 1 
Rhode Island .. 10,535 1,303 8.1 to 1 
South Dakota .. 93,459 56,366 1.7 to 1 
Washington 224,356 88,128 2.5 to 1 
Wisconsin ..... 165,762 57,324 2.7 to 1 

Ws ccces 1,899,746 1,958,811 2.5 to 1 


*The exact and official figures in Montana are 
not yet avilable. 


At this writing the New York returns 
are not obtainable, but New York City 
newspapers opposed to the measure con- 
ceded, following the balloting, that the 
constitutional amendment authorizing 
the State to issue $45,000,000 in bonds 
for the express purpose of paying ad- 


justed compensation was adopted by a 
500,000 majority, or a ratio of 1.7 to 
one. When, in 1920, the voters of New 
York State passed an adjusted compen- 
sation bill which was later declared un- 
constitutional by the state court of 
appeals, the vote stood 1,117,546 for and 
630,265 against, a ratio of 1.8 to 1 in 
favor, or approximately the same ratio 
of favorable votes by which the amend- 
ment was adopted this year. 

Until the next sessions of the Legis- 
latures in New York and Montana, the 
exact provisions of the adjusted com- 
pensation bills in these two States will 
not be known. It is assumed that in 
New York $10 a month for each month 
of service during the World War, with 
a $250 maximum, will be granted veter- 
ans, and in Montana $10 a month with 
a maximum of $200. It is probable that 
some changes will be made in eligibility 
requirements, particularly in New York, 
where in the previously approved bill 
it was stipulated that an ex-service 
man must be a resident of the State at 
the time the bill was adopted to be en- 
titled to compensation. This provision 
would work a hardship on many men 
who served with New York outfits and 
were residents of the State at the time 
of their enlistment. Details of the bills’ 
provisions will appear in the Weekly as 
soon as the information is available. 

In two States, Colorado and Penn- 
sylvania, bills providing adjusted com- 
pensation will be voted on in the gen- 
eral elections in November, 1924. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
balloting on the compensation bill sub- 
mitted to Oklahoma voters at a spe- 
cial election on October 2d were most 
unusual. While the bill received a 
majority of the votes cast on this ques- 
tion, it did not receive a majority of 
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all votes in the election, and so, by 
Oklahoma law, it is held not to have 
been adopted. The fact that the bill 
did not pass was due to one of 
the strangest combinations of circum- 
stances which has ever existed in any 
American state. The overshadowing 
reason for the non-passage of the bill 
was, as everyone who has followed the 
developments of Oklahoma politics dur- 
ing recent months will surmise, the 
fight between the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture and the State’s governor, John C. 
Walton. This fight absorbed the at- 
tention of the whole State as an elec- 
tion approached in which the people 
were to vote on five proposed con- 
stitutional amendments, one of them 
the adjusted compensation amendment. 
When, shortly before the date of the 
election, a petition was circulated for 
a vote also on the question of allowing 
the Legislature to convene itself with- 
out call from the governor, this ques- 
tion immediately placed in the back- 
ground all five proposed constitutional 
amendments. 

The election resulted in a victory 
for the Legislature, but all five con- 
stitutional amendments failed of pas- 
sage because a very large number of 
voters recorded their wishes on only 
one issue, that involving the governor 
and the Legislature. The Oklahoma 
law regulating elections requires that 
constitutional amendments must, in 
order to pass, have a majority of all 
the votes cast in the election. Al- 
though a majority of those who voted 
on the compensation issu¢ voted in 
favor of its passage, this majority was 
not a majority of the total number of 
those who voted in the election. 

This result was a repetition of what 
happened at the previous election in 
the spring of 1922, in which Oklahoma 
citizens voted on an adjusted compensa- 
tion bill. On that occasion, although 
the bil: had a majority of more than 
20,000 favorable votes, it was defeated 
by the silent vote—the ballots of those 
who failed to express an opinion one 
way or the other on compensation, al- 
though voting on other issues. In- 
cidentally, the bill voted on the first 
time did not have the support of the 


W 


Oklahoma department of The Ameri- 
can Legion. Because of its provisions, 
which were believed to be unreasonable 
by many Legionnaires, the department 
maintained an attitude of neutrality. 
The fact that this first measure, even 
with its faults, received such strong 
support by the public caused the Okla- 
homa department to conduct a cam- 
paign for the passage of another bill, 
the one voted on on October 2d, after 
a referendum had been taken among 
all the Legion posts in the State. 


Little Time Allowed 


N addition to the fact that the con- 

troversy between the Legislature and 
the governor overshadowed all other 
proposals in the election, the failure of 
the compensation bill was due also to 
the extremely short period afforded the 
Department of Oklahoma to acquaint 
voters with the compensation bill. Un- 
til a week before the election it was 
very doubtful whether the election 
would be held. The governor opposed 
it and obtained an injunction against 
the holding of the election from the 
district court of Oklahoma County on 
September 18th. Appeal was immedi- 
ately taken to the state supreme 
court, and a committee of Legionnaires 
argued before this court the legality 
of the election. On September 28th, 
four days before the date set for the 
election, the supreme court dissolved 
the injunction and ruled that the vote 
should be held. In the short time re- 
maining the Oklahoma department had 
an almost impossible task in getting 
information out to the voters in the 
rural districts. The weekly newspa- 
pers, usuaily relied on to distribute 
Legion information in the smaller com- 
munities, were unavailable because of 
the short time. 

To understand this situation it must 
be recalled that few believed, until the 
supreme court’s decision was rendered, 
that the election could be held.. The 
governor had given orders that it 
should not be held. He had instructed 
every sheriff, county attorney and elec- 
tion official not to permit it. The At- 
torney General ruled that the election 


Chien 


By H. I. Gilchrist 


E, every barracks of us casuals, 
Not plumy pups, 


Rated one dog at least. 


could be held and instructed all officials 
to see that it was held. Amid all this 
confusion, misunderstanding and un- 
certainty, the newspapers gave little 
publicity to the proposed constitutional 
amendments to be voted on, and, so 
far as the public was concerned, there 
was only one issue when the time came 
to go to the polls. 

The Oklahoma department strove 
hard to overcome all these handicaps. 
When the supreme court mandate was 
issued at four p. m. on September 28th, 
Leon H. Brown, retiring department 
adjutant, rushed it by automobile from 
the state capitol to the district court 
room, where Legionnaires spread it 
upon the records, thus lifting the in- 
junction in the shortest possible time. 
The state election board was then tele- 
phoned and released from the restrain- 
ing order just five minutes before its 
office closed. Within an hour election 
supplies had been mailed to every 
county in the State under the direc- 
tion of William Cordell» who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Brown as adjutant of the 
Oklahoma department. Despite the 
difficulties, posts in many communities 
were able to conduct successful last- 
minute campaigns for th: passage of 
the compensation bill. The votes in 
these communities reflected the results 
of Legion effort. 

The adjusted compensation proposal 
would have authorized payment of $30 
cash for each month of service, with 
a maximum payment of $250 in cash, 
or the sum of $50 per month credit, 
with a maximum of $500, on the pur- 
chase of a home or farm. The pro- 
posal also provided that if the appli- 
cant should choose home aid he might 
have an additional loan of not to ex- 
ceed $1,500 to be applied on the pur- 
chase price of a home or farm, to be 
repaid with interest within twenty-five 
years. The proposal carried with it a 
$25,000,000 bond issue. 

Whether the Oklahoma department 
will undertake a new campaign for the 
passage of the same adjusted com- 
pensation proposal or a new one will 
depend on the action of the department 
executive committee, which probably 
will make a decision at its next meeting. 


Just dogs, chiens, tikes,—anything you please, 
But all the same they made a hit with us, 


And when the camp began to be cleared out, 


We'd keep inheriting abandoned dogs 

Until we wondered who the last man’d be 
Who’d own about a thousand orphan pups. 
Well, our turn came to go, and even yet 

I see those wistful ears and sagging tails. 


But in our car, there was our own,brown pup 

We somehow couldn’t part with, smuggled in. 

His name was Souvenir; he had a tag 

Like ours around his neck. And we got by 

And sailed with him from Brest, the pup’s wild tail 
Waving a last salute to France. And now 

He’s naturalized, and good United States, 

But he grows restless, as his master does, 
Remembering army pals and France in spring. 
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NOT ALL RAH-RAH.—The Forty and Eight may be the Legion’s play- 
ground, but it manages to do a lot of work. Fort Worth (Texas) Voiture 
lent its members and its box-car to the Red Cross to help a drive 























This Arkansas clubhouse is an all-cypress affair 
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Legionnaires did all the rough carpentry on this Nebraska community hall 


Arkansas Post’s Log Hut Home 
Is More Than a Shack 


F Richard L. Kitchens Post of Helena, 
Arkansas, ever gets hard up—which 

isn’t likely—all it will have to do is to 
knock its clubhouse apart and sell the 
ruins. For that clubhouse, which it calls 
its hut, is built entirely of cypress logs, 
and cypress is getting more valuable each 
year. 

As huts go, it is quite a palace. The 
chinks between the logs have been filled 
with concrete. The floors are of polished 
hardwood. There is a big and comfortable 
fireplace for blazing logs. The roof is 
hand-hewn cypress shingles. The hut has 
a kitchen, a barber shop, shower baths, a 
dressing room and an office. It could pass 
as a model of country-club architecture, 
but it happens to stand within one block 
of the center of Helena. And every visit- 
ing Legionnaire who comes «to Helena is 
entertained in it before he leaves. 

The post keeps its hut open every day 
from seven a. m. to eleven p. m., and an 
officer of the day is always on duty to show 
visitors around and to see that everything 
is going right. A list of the officers of the 
day is posted in the hut at the beginning 
of each week, so every member knows when 
he is on duty. 

The Helena post spent $6,000 in building 
its hut. Half of this sum represented the 
left-over funds from drives conducted in 
Helena during the war. The remainder 
was raised by giving dances, shows and 
boat excursions on the Mississippi. The 
post has 450 members. 


Nebraska Post Builds Big Hall 
as Town’s Playplace 


ANDOLPH, NEBRASKA, needed an 
R amusement center, and it was lucky 
enough to be the home of Dee Wilson Post 
of The American Legion. The post had 
confidence enough in itself and its town to 
erect an $8,000 dancing pavilion, so planned 
as to be suitable for shows and indoor 
sports. The building, one of the largest 
of its kind in Nebraska, is constructed 
entirely of wood. Unusually good roof car- 
pentry enabled the builders to utilize al- 
most the entire interior for the central 
floor. Within a short time after the erec- 
tion of the building the post had raised 
$5,000 to apply on its debt. It expects that 
the income derived from renting the hall 
to other organizations and from Legion 
entertainments will meet the expenses of 
the post’s clubhouse, maintained elsewhere, 
and all other post expenses. 


Montana Buddies Use Gold and 
Silver Ore for Fountain 


HITEHALL (MONTANA) POST 

might have chosen Georgia marble 
or Vermont granite for the memorial foun- 
tain it erected in the center of its town, 
but instead it selected only stone that it 
could obtain from the mountains and val- 
leys of Montana. The pyramidical column, 
the fountain’s center, it built of ore that 
is rich in gold and silver and copper. In 
the basin of the fountain have been placed 
specimens of Montana trout weighing from 
two to six pounds. A miniature doughboy 
of bronze at the top of the fountain throws 
through an upheld grenade water from a 
sparkling mountain stream. 

Besides erecting the fountain, Whitehall 
Post has served its town by maintaining a 
Legion park occupying three blocks. The 
park is bordered by a memorial row of 
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trees and has a tourists’ camp. The post 
has built a bungalow at this camp which 
has space for forty camping parties. 


Here’s a Post That Danced Its 
Way Into a Clubhouse 


HEN Babylon (New York) Post 

made up its mind to be its own 
landlord and thus to stop the forty-dollars- 
a-month drain on its treasury for clubroom 
rent, it decided on carnivals, small and 
large, indoor and outdoor, as its best bet 
to drag in the shekels. Enthusiasm, in- 
telligent planning and persistent follow- 
through have paid dividends in the shape 
of a substdntial clubhouse. 

Weekly dances brought in a small but 
steady profit. An occasional large ball 
boosted the post’s bank balance. A sec- 
tional platform for outdoor dancing proved 
a good investment and helped to make the 
outdoor carnivals profitable. The post 
maintains a Legion orchestra of ten pieces, 
and this has helped greatly to cut down 
the overhead on dances. A horse show run 
in conjunction with the Babylon Horse 
Show Association proved an effective money- 
maker. 

Then the opportunity came to buy the 
comparatively new Foresters’ Hall on at- 
tractive terms. The post had enough money 
in the bank to clinch the deal. The rest 
is covered by a mortgage to be paid off 
according to a schedule which the post, 
judging from its experience to date, should 
have no difficulty in meeting. 

The clubhouse, which cost $10,000, has 
an auditorium with plenty of room for 
public dances and a well-equipped stage 
and dressing rooms. On the upper floor is 
the post meeting room, also used by the 
Auxiliary, and a kitchen. The post plans 
to install in the basement either billiard 
tables or bowling alleys, perhaps both. 
The grounds about the building are spacious 
enough to permit the running of a fair- 
sized carnival. 


Hotel Gives Free Quarters; 
Legion Presents: Bronze Tablet 


HEN Robert E. Bentley Post of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, found itself home- 
less, once after a fire had wrecked its regu- 
lar meeting place and later while the post’s 
clubhouse was being remodeled, the Hotel 
Gibson provided the post with quarters and 
made no charge for them. The post re- 
cently presented to the hotel a bronze 
tablet expressing its appreciation of the 
courtesies and favors it had received. The 
tablet has been placed in the wall of the 
hotel lobby. 

Bentley Post will formally dedicate its 
remodeled clubhouse on Armistice Day. It 
has invited to its dedication ceremonies the 
national leaders of the Legion who will 
be in Cincinnati on Armistice Day to at- 
tend the unveiling of the Legion’s national 
memorial to Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., 
late National Commander, who had also 
been a commander of Bentley Post. The 
new post headquarters will include a dor- 
mitory for service men in need of assist- 
ance. 


Post of 1,642 Police Officers Goal 
of Boston Campaign 


OSTON Police Post of the Legion, start- 
ing a campaign to enroll every one of 
the 1,642 World War veterans serving in 
the Boston police department, signed up 
more than 1,000 new members in ten days. 


* A 100 percent membership was recorded in 
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Montana mines furnished rich ores for the Legion fountain at Whitehall 
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Commander Robert L. Black (left) presents to J. Stacy Hill, president of 
the Gibson Hotel Company of Cincinnati, a tablet expressing the thanks 
of Bentley Post for the hotel’s courtesy in furnishing free quarters 
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the first ten precinct stations visited by 
the flying squadron of membership-getters. 
The campaign has been arranged so that 
men on duty during the day are interviewed 
during their dinner hour and the night men 
before roll-call at midnight. One of the 
special inducements which Police Post offers 
its members is a benefit payment of $1 for 
each day of sickness. The post will also 
care for the graves of all deceased mem- 
bers. An Auxiliary unit is being organized 
by members of the families of the Legion- 
naire policemen. 


How Many Other Posts Got 
$1,000 for Graves Fund? 


ONTRIBUTIONS to The American Le- 
gion Overseas Graves Endowment 
Fund recently had reached a total of $155,- 
069.88, and the National Treasurer at In- 
dianapolis was still receiving remittances 
from posts and individuals throughout the 
country. Henry H. Houston, 2d, Post of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, reports that the 
contributions it has received and forwarded 
to the National Treasurer total $1,037.75, 
a figure which places this post in the 
same class with Shupe Post of Cleveland, 
Carl A. Johnson Post of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Providence (Rhode Island) 
Post, which each added more than $1,000 
to the fund by their own efforts. Because 
a large number of posts forwarded their 
contributions in installments, the National 
Treasurer believes that the $1,000 class 
includes many other posts which have not 
yet been named. 
Additional contributors of $1 or more 
each include the following: 


ARIZONA. Granp Cayyon: D. D. Douglas, $2. 

CALIFORNIA. Tart: Mary B. Alvord, $5; George H. Alvord, 
$5; Oaxtanvo: William L. Harris, $2.50; San Francisco: Day- 
light Post, $24.50; Reponvo Beacu: Redondo Beach Post, $5. 

COLORADO. Sreruinc: Sterling Post, $25; Pvesio: John 
R. McClellan, $2. 

CONNECTICUT. Brivcerort: E. L. Ocefinger, $2; Tuomp- 
sonvitte: Horace Tanguay Post, $25; Danigison: Auxiliary 
$10; West Haven: Hughson Post, $15. 

FLORIDA. Kuissimmes: W. D. Makinson Post, $20. 

IDAHO. Pocaretto: E. W. Gasser, $2.50. 

ILLINOIS. Wartertoo: Goeddel Buettner Post, $5; Sasase 
town: Beardstown Post, $25; Cuicaco: A. T. Huizinga, $5; 
Dunpgs: Dundee Carpentersville Post, $10; Wuzaton: La Verne 
T. Perrottet Post, $10. 

INDIANA. De peut: Auxiliary to Harry Bohannon Post, $10; 
Wartinc: Whiting Commercial Club, $25; Whiting Post, $24. 

IOWA. Hotsreiw: Auxiliary, $10; Des Motes: R. L. Me 
Laren, $1; Emma Yeager, $2. 

KANSAS. Toprxa: P. M. Roote, $2. 

LOUISIANA. Covincton: Robert H. Burns Post, $4.60. 

MAINE. Lisson Farts: Nelson Conley Post $5. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston: American Legion Department 
of Massachusetts, $483.15. 

MARYLAND. Hacerstown: O. N. Carryer. $2; Bactrors: 
Adolph C. Winkler, $3; Frepericx: Francis Scott Key Post, $2. 

MICHIGAN. Atsion: Patrick Leo Hanlon Post, $12. 

MINNESOTA. Everetn: Eveleth Post, $17; 
Auxiliary to David Wisted Post, $10. 

MISSOURI. Caps Grrarpgau: 
Sr. Lours: C. R. Schreiner, $1. 

MONTANA, Mrssovura: Alex J. Gagnier, $1; Missoula Post, 
$2.40; Vater: Valier Post, $5. 

NEBRASKA. Hotsxoox: Post 234, $5; Pratrsmours: Hugh 
J. Kearns Post, $10. 

NEW JERSEY. Downer: S. W. Downer, $10. 

NEW YORK. Winrte.p: Ed. T. Lange Post, $10; Farminc- 
pate: Thalbonard Post, $10; Wappincton: Thomas Wallace, 
$1; Mrs. Bertha Valois, $1; Geneva: Winnek Post, $55; Mrs. 
| ay Kennedy, $3; Gtoversvitte: Auxiliary to Wilmot 

‘ost, $10. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sprinc Hore: Auxiliary to Vester 
Wheless Post, $10; WapzsBoro: Anson County Chapter of Ameri- 
can War Mothers, $10; Cuirrsipe: C. E. Alcock, $1; GotpsBoro: 
Wayne Post, $15. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crysrtatt: aut lary to oe sy Post, $5. 

OHIO. Corttanp: Post 540, $5; Dr. J. A. Meck, $1; Charles 
Grant, $1; T. B. Elston, $1; D. w. Swenehart, $1; Ray Wana- 
maker, $1; H. D. Hadley, $1; M. F. Cook, $1; Cincinnati: 
seen Laundry Machinery Co., $56.48; Locan: Logan Post, 


OKLAHOMA. Atva: Harry Hall, $1; George W. Bell, $1; 
S. C. Timmons, $1; J. M. Asbell, $1; Fred King, $1; J. W. Mon- 
fort, $1; Mens B- ase. ; W. W. Starr, $1; Joe Edwards, $1; 
Bill Stites, $1; F. er, $1; Mack Hiatt, $1; Isaac McHugh, 
$1; H. M. Ott, $1; 5. . Chick, $1; A. G. Vinson, $1; C. S. McGin- 
ness, $1; St. Nicholas Hotel, $1; Frank Maxwell, $1; W. G. La- 
mont, $1; Amon C. Davis, $1; Tom Prigmore, $1; Ivan Morgan, 
$1; G. E. Garrison, $1; H. A. Hart, $1; George Welsh, $1; 1. R, 
yee, $1; ik G. $1; B. M. Stewart, $1; Meach 
Blue, $1; Bill oa mg $1; H. P. Fettke, $1; Charles Mount, $1; 
y ; L. E. Binkley, $1; Harry Tanner, $1; Dr. G. 
3 . P. Battenberg, $1; J. D. Bodine, 
C. Schmidt, = J. L. «, Byrehett, $1; Mrs. Louisa Fettke, 
: ‘anner, $1: L. Schuhmacher, $1; 
= J. McCormick, he ’O. *. y t-~s $1; Olaf Viren, $1; E.G 
gee, $1; L. W. Gibson, $1; <9 Walcott, $1: Roy Nance. 

hs . ag Motot Company, $1; U. Anderson, $1; Ir. J. A, 
Bowling, $1; T. Wilson, $1; D. W. me $1; A. E. Hale, $1 
W. E. Simon, ti; Dr. W. L. Amend, $1; Arthur Lane, $1 B H. 
M. W. Strawn, $1; H. A. Bost, $1: O. R. Hum- 


Bieknell, $1; } 
brevs, $1; C. H, Ward, $1; E, 1, Sams, $1; Bob Kirkbride, $1; 


Dvututs: 


Louis K. Juden Post, $50; 


mson, $1; Beegle Brothers, $1; V. G. 
Frank Crowell, $1; W. E. Stead- 
Claude T. Baker, $1; A. H. Ferguson, 
; Eutsler and Brad- 

A. L. Folsom, $1; 
bo Sheppard, $1; 










R. I. DeGeer, 








a 

F. E. Noble, $1; $1 ‘ herbie, $1; J. D. 
Buck, $1; R. E. 1 McNeel = W. W. Brand, 
$1; F. S. Gunn, $1; “otton, $1; W. D. 
Myers, $1; N A. Gettir BARTLES Auxiliary, $5; 
Lawton: Auxiliary, $10; Rebekah Lodge No. 87, $5 

PENNSY! Nv ANI - Manuemm: Ammon K. Gibble Post, $5; 
MirFiin: Milton Zimmer $1; Lancaster: Stetson H 
Cox, $1.20; )TTSTO Amole Post, $25; Purtts- 
BURGH: Post 166, $2; Howard C. McCall Post, 
$18.50; Hanc Aux t id H. Bair Post, $23; Mownt- 
GOMERY: Freeman W. Bower Post, $25. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawrvucker: Pawtucket Post and Aux- 
iliary, $36 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Vivian: Harvey Hullinger, $1. 
TEXAS. Hatwerrsvitte: Louis H. mig = i 
UTAH. Sacr Lake City Olson, 







Auxiliary to Pec st 116, $s. 
Racine: A. M. Christensen, $5; 


Ko#Ler 
Ralph Rickert Post, $5; 
ul 


WISCc ONSIN. 
Herbert V. Kohler, $50; Sprinc VALLey 
Wavpaca: Orville Ballard Post, $35; West Atuts: Tanner 
Post, $6; Ractne: Auxiliary to Racine Post, $10; Minera Po 
Homer and Lee Parkinson Post, $12; Detarietp: Delafield I 
$5; Witpo Rose: Wild Rose Post, $3; Eastman: Post 252, $ 
Mapison: Dr. C. R. Modie, $5. 


Is This Harrisburg Legionnaire 
the Member-Getting Champ? 


N the issue of 

September 
2ist the Weekly 
published the 
photograph of 
John A. Smith of 
Sioux City, Iowa, 
an ace of go- 
getters, whose 
fountain pen was 
full of notches 
representing the 
245 new members 
he had signed up 
for Monahan 
Post. Conceding 
that Mr. Smith 
is areal ace, 
Harrisburg 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Post now has- 
tens to take the 
championship 
away from him 
by certifying 
that one of its members, George C. Neff, 
has signed up single-handed 325 new Le- 
gionnaires for 1923. Mr. Neff has a good 
chance to make his total score of new 
members 365, one for each day of the year, 
before January Ist. 

Mr. Neff has found that one of the most 
forceful appeals which can be made to a 
non-member is the one based on comrade- 
ship. “Twenty years from now every serv- 
ice man with a good record will be in the 
Legion,” he say “It will be expected of 
him as a matter of course, and if he isn’t 
in it will be the subject of surmises, per- 
haps not flattering. Legion membership 
already is accepted by the public as a proof 
of standing and reliability. Every year its 
value will become greater. Every man in 
the years to come will want it to be 
known that he has been in the ranks from 
the beginning—that he has done his part 
all along.” 

One of Mr. Neff’s recently-obtained new 
members is the Chinese owner of a laun- 
dry, an American citizen, who has shown 
enterprise and keen zeal in Legion activi- 
ties. The others whom Mr. Neff has signed 
up include men of fif een nationalities. Mr. 
Neff has been spending many hours each 
day in Harrisburg Post’s clubrooms as 
house man, and his genius as host has also 
helped his score in membership-getting. 
He is a member of the post executive 
committee and chairman of the pos: wel- 
fare commitee. At the last depar'ment 
conven’ion he was elected district depu'y 
from the Nineteenth Congressional Dis- 
ir.c!, which includes three counties. 











George C. Neff 


California Post Finds Way to 
Check War Panhandlers 


HE panhandler who drifts into Long 

Beach, California, hoping to find in 
that city of roses a path to easy wealth 
will hereafter have a hard time keeping his 
feet from the legal thorns which have been 
spread for him largely through the efforts 
of Arthur L. Peterson Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Disgusted by the number of pseudo ser 
vice men who were coming to Long Beach 
to collect from the public on all sorts of 
appeals which exploit the sentiment of war- 
time, the Long Beach post helped obtain 
passage of a city ordinance which will stop 
all solicitation except that which has been 
investigated and found worthy of indorse- 
ment. This ordinance, among other effects, 
will prevent the street sale of so-called 
veterans’ magazines at high prices by men 
who make the plea that money obtained 
from the public will be used to aid disabled 
soldiers. 

The ordinance requires that all solicitors 
or salesmen in certain classes shall obtain 
a permit from the commissioner of public 
affairs. Applications for such a _ permit 
must be filed, giving full details concern- 
ing the cause for which money is sought 
and the personal record of the solicitor, 
The application must state specifically what 
percentage of the receipts will be retained 
by the collector. A permit will only be 
granted when rigid requirements have been 
met. In case a permit is refused, an ap- 
plicant is given the right of appeal to the 
legislative body of the city of Long Beach, 
which may grant a hearing at its conveni- 
ence. Permits when granted may be re- 
voked for cause by the commissioner of 
public affairs. If disbursements of chari- 
table donations are to be made outside the 
city, the holder of a permit must file, on 
the conclusion of his efforts, a complete 
written report of all donations and dis- 
bursements. 


Legion Subscription Service 
Indorsed by Convention 


HE Fifth National Convention of the 
Legion at San Francisco last month 
adopted a resolution commending the Le- 
gion subscription service maintained by 
the Weekly as a source of financial profit 
to individual posts. 
The resolution as adopted was as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, The American Legion Weekly has 
inaugurated and is efficiently operating a maga- 
zine subscription bureau through which any and 
all periodicals may be subscribed for at the lowest 
possible rate; and 

Whereas, all magazine subscriptions placed 
through the said bureau result in financial profit 
to The American Legion posts through which 
the subscriptions are obtained; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That The American Legion, in Na- 
tional Convention d The 
American Legion Weekly magazine subscription 
bureau and urge upon all American Legion posts 
the advisability of having their members place 
their magazine subscriptions through the said 
bureau. 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 








215TH Agro SQuapz0N.—All former members 
interested in holding reunion are requested to 
report present address and addresses of com- 
rades to Lt. Joseph H. Thompson, 1751 Market 
st., San Francisco. 


Announcements for this column must be re 
vived three weeks in advance of the events with | 
which they are concerned, 
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VER hear of the town of Crecy-au- 

Mont? It’s somewhere in the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne, France, and there, to- 
day, Monsieur le Maire is pondering over 
a problem which it will take some former 
A. E. F. tourist to solve. Presumably Miss 
Mary Martin, who is a member of the 
American Committee for Devastated France 
and who lives in New York, didn’t know the 
best place to apply for help of this kind, 
because her request for assistance reached 
the Company Clerk only after a long de- 
tour. Here’s the problem, as relayed to us 
by Paris Post of thé Legion: 


HO can help the mayor of Crecy-au-Mont, 
Aisne, France, out of a serious difficulty? 
Information is requested about two small bronze 
plaques fastened to the walls of the wooden bar- 
racks which today is serving as Crecy’s town 
hall. The Germans carefully smashed up the 
original town hall of stone. 
One plaque reads as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF 
LIBUTENANT Rosert G. Fuvier, U. S. A. 
Lest We ForGetT 


The other bears this inscription: 
To CHER AMI 
THE CARRIER PIGEON WHO 
Diep In SAVING 
Tue Lost BATTALION 


The former mayor of Crecy, who knew by 
whom the plaques were put up, recently died, 
and his successor is anxious to have the data— 
the full story of the plaques—for the town's 
historical records. No one in the village has 
any knowledge of when they were placed or by 
whom. The new mayor says he will have the 
plaques transferred to the stone town hall when 
it is rebuilt. As the village is very poor, this 
will be in the far future, or when the Germans 
pay. Can any buddy give the information 
wanted ? 


EN of the First Signal Battalion, 

Second Division, front and center! 
Oscar J. Anderson, now lined up with 
Marine Corps Post of the Legion in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, asks the Company Clerk to 
bulletin the fact that he has in his pos- 
session A. E. F. and Second Division citation 
certificates for one hundred and five men 
‘who fought the war with the Ist F. S. B., 
Second Division. We’re sorry that the bul- 
letin board is crowded, otherwise we'd print 
their names. Men entitled to these cer- 
tificates can get them by writing to Oscar 
J. Anderson, 1238 Donald Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. If you know of any fellow who 
rates one, tell him about it. 

We have a slight variation in the sort 
of missing men notices which we have gladly 
included in this column heretofore. Instead 
of wanting information about a missing or 
deceased comrade, L. F. Ohliger has some 
interesting information to pass on to the 
relatives of a buddy who gave his life in 
Belgium during the war. Any Legionnaires 
who knew Plunkett and now know where 
his family is living are requested to see 
that this letter of Ohliger’s, sent in from 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is placed in their 
hands: 


and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 








HE Then and Now column may afford an 

opportunity long since hoped for—that of 
reaching the family or relatives and friends of 
one Philip Plunkett, who entered the service 
from Pennsylvania and was transferred to the 
145th Infantry, 37th (Ohio) Division, at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. Philip Plunkett died of wounds 
received in action in Belgium in late October or 
early November, 1918. 

The writer was on special duty at 37th Divi- 
sion Headquarters in the Statistical Section. One 
day in transferring from field records to per- 
manent records a list of died of wounds cases, 
these facts were made known by one of the men 
who was assisting in our section while conva- 
lescing from wounds he himself had received. 

Philip Plunkett was among others in the mess 
line one day after a drive in Belgium when 
someone made the remark that if there was 
another drive, he, the speaker, would go AWOL. 
Plunkett spoke up and said, “Fellows, I came 
over here with a good name and I am going back 
with it or not at all.” It took courage to make 
that statement and it showed the mettle of 
the man. Who knows what weak hearts were 
strengthened to the task by this brave soldier? 


T’S sort of a dirty trick to razz any 

buddy about mishaps of uniform days, 
but the type of punishment inflicted on this 
particular group, unusual enough to be in- 
corporated in a 40 and 8 initiation, merits 
being bulletined. The members of the 
famous gang will no doubt get a good laugh 
out of it at this late date, but to protect 
Pederson, who tells this tale, we'll just say 
his general address is Chicago: 


URING the war many kinds of punishment 

were dealt out to obstreperous Yanks and 
gold-brickers, but I believe the strangest and 
most tiresome was that handed out to members 
of the 28th Division artillery and other outfits 
at Knotty Ash, near Liverpool, by one Colonel 
Greb. 

There were hundreds of pretty English dam- 
sels around the camp and about an equal number 
of guards. All except the guards, presumably, 
were anxious to get a better understanding of 
the English, but there appeared to be no way 
of getting out of camp. Finally a number of 
the boys had enough nerve to run the guard. 
They had a good following and soon there were 
several hundred on the outside looking in. A 
check roll-call was ordered by the colonel, and 
as each violator was brought or came in, he was 
politely escorted to a line-up of mourners who 
were enjoying the pastime of carrying two hands 
full of cinders from one end of the camp to the 
other, where they were dumped. 

It is easy to imagine a line-up of four or 
five hundred Yanks carrying cinders in their 
hands all night and not being permitted to 
smoke. I was one of the buck private guards, 
pressed into service, and a flock of yellow-barred 
officers forced us to keep the boys on the move 
until morning. The members of this strange 
procession were nickriamed the Cinderella Gang, 
and until they finally got into training in France 
they had to do all the heavy and unpleasant work 
for the other members of Uncle Sam's fighters. 
Wonder if any members of the famous Cinderella 
Gang are still among the living? 


HE line forms on the right for any 

caustic comments regarding either the 
punishment inflicted or the man respon- 
sible. The Company Clerk reserves the 
right to delete warranted but too forceful 
army expressions in letters received. 


E can’t understand this case, unless 
\V the box in question was lost in 
transit. It seemed to be an accepted mis- 
hap to have some bird salvage some of your 
treasured souvenirs and ship ‘em home—at 
least that’s what happened to the Company 
Clerk while he was up in the lines and the 
regimental adjutant, safely ensconced in the 
rear echelon, lifted a Luger from him. But 
listen to this from L. Milton Ronsheim of 
Cadiz, Ohio, and see what we can do for 
him: ; 


YHILE stationed in Trieste, Italy, on de- 
tached service with the Food Commission, 
I entrusted to the carpenter of the ship, West 
Lashaway, two Austrian guns in one package 
and a box containing things valuable to me, such 
as trophies and my wife's letters. These parcels 
were to be delivered to the express office upon 
the ship’s arrival at a U. S. port. The guns 
were sent through o.k., but the box was not. I 
am now trying to determine what became of it, 
especially the letters. This ship's carpenter and 
a yeoman took a trip with me in December, 
1918, to Fiume while the West Lashaway was 
in the harbor at Trieste. 


EVERAL issues ago we published the 
s) report of one of the crew of the Navy 
submarine tender, Fulton, that of their crew 
of eighty officers and men, twenty-eight 
saw service during the World War. Quite 
a record. Our informant asked if there 
were any other Navy crew that could show 
as high a percentage of World War vets. 
The Navy has failed to respond to date, 
but the Army has. J. A. Braddock, War- 
rant Officer, U. S. A., stationed at Water- 
vliet Arsenal, and‘a member of John A. 
Patton Post of Watervliet, New York, has 
this to say: 


F the 51 officers and men comprising the 

garrison of Watervliet Arsenal, 43 saw ser- 
vice during the World War. Eighteen of the 
men served in combat units overseas, twenty-five 
‘were in service in the United States, and the re- 
maining eight were too young to enlist during 
the war and have enlisted since the last unpleas- 
antness. This appears to be a very fair record 
for re-ups. 


EMEMBER the surprise of having a 

supposedly died-in-the-wool Frenchman 
or Heinie answer the labored attempts at 
their lingo in your own home-tongue. “It 
happened after the Armistice,” reports Wil- 
liam B. Geneva of Bloomington (Illinois) 
Post, “when we were cleaning up, salvaging 
and blowing up everything in sight.” Con- 
tinuing, he says: 


N this particular morning I was ordered to 

take a bunch of our Pioneer Infantry to a 
town some kilometers away and there co-operate 
with a man whom the French had placed in 
charge of several hundred German prisoners. 

Without particularly scrutinizing him I tried 
to parley-voo in broken French, when he broke 
out in a real Irish brogue, “I talk English. I 
lived six years in St. Louis when I was young.” 

When sufficiently revived, recovered and re- 
suscitated I said, “Man, if you ever lived in 
God’s country, how did you ever settle in this 
corner of nowhere?” His story was typically 
soldier-of-fortune in type —adventure, drink, 
women, etc., but under his skin he was a real 
man, going square and truer than nine-tenths of 
our super-religionists. 

In those lone, lonesome days of waiting to get 
back to the States the refreshing atmosphere of 
such a character, if for but a day or two, made 
life more bearable. 


S there anyone who can help an ex-buck 

private collect scme money sent him 
five years ago? The circumstances, as re- 
lated by John J. Keegan, Service Officer of 
Richmond (Virginia) Post, follows: “I 
have in my possession a letter addressed to 
Private J. L. Shepherd, Base Hospital 114, 
A. E. F. This ietter is dated October 21, 
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1918, and is from Chaplain J. A. Siceloff, 
315th Engineers, A. E. F., A. P. O. 770. 
From information contained in the letter 
it seems that Shepherd had been with Com- 
pany F, presumably 315th Engineers, and 
was wounded and sent to Base 114 and the 
men of Company F raised a fund to be 
sent to Shepherd while in the hospital. A 
money order payable to Private J. L. Shep- 
herd and sent by Private Frank E. Poe is 
enclosed with the letter. As the service 
officer of Richmond Post this letter came 
into my possession, and I am anxious to 
locate Shepherd or some one who can give 
me his address so I may finally get the 
letter and contents into the hands of the 
man to whom it rightfully belongs. I feel 
that through your columns I will be able 
to find Shepherd or someone who can advise 
his present whereabouts or perhaps the 
address of some of his relatives.” 

Any information sent to the Company 
Clerk will be transmitted tout de suite to 
Comrade Keegan. 





LEGION LIBRARY 











Book Service 


History of the 7Sth Division in the 
World War. Compiled by Thomas F. Meehan. 
Official. From organization to demobilization, 
the story of the 78th is told in a straightfor- 
ward narrative form, backed up by copies of all 
important field orders and plenty of clean sketch 
maps. An honor roll and a list of the winners 
of decorations are included in the book of 243 
pages. Many illustrations. Price: $3.50. 


History of Battery D, 311th Field 
Artillery, 79th Division—by William Elmer 
Bachman—is entitled ‘“‘The Delta of the Triple 
Elevens.” The story covers the outfit’s activi- 
ties from Camp Meade days through its overseas 
service and back home. Thirty illustrations, in- 
cluding group photograph of the battery, are 
included in the 144-page book. Price: $3. 

Our Navy at War, by Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy. In his book 
Secretary Daniels covers every phase of navy 
activity, the difficulties met and conquered in 
preparing the fleet for action and bringing it 
up to war strength and tells of its splendid ac- 
complishments. Paragraphs are devoted to the 
Marines’ land battles, to the air fleet and to 
women in the navy. The book of 374 pages 
contains 64 iliustrations. Special price: $2. 

A list of additional general books available 
follows (for additional outfit histories, see other 
issues of the Weekly) : 

A History OF THE AMERICAN LEGION. By 
Marquis James. 320 pages. 36 illustrations. 
Price: $2.50. 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas Boyt. The 
war as it looked to a private in the 83d Co., 
Sixth Marines. 266 pages. Price: $1.75. 

PicTorIAL ALBUM OF THE First Over THERE, 

piled by bers of B. H. 4, the very first 
unit of American troops to set foot on foreign 
soil. The volume contains histories of B. H. 
and Mobile Hosp. 5, rosters of both units, 500 
photographs, 70 drawings and cartoons and re- 
productions of French war posters. 117 pages, 
11 x 14. Special price: $3.50. 

OveRSEAS STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
all of the 71 issues of The Stars and Stripes, the 
A. E. F. newspaper, printed from February 8, 
1918, to June 13, 1919, when the paper was 
discontinued, 568 full pages, 18 x 24 inches. 
Price: $10.80. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. Reproduc- 
tions in color of forty paintings by J. F. 
Boucher, official painter to the French Armies, 
of Allied leaders and American activities. 11 x 
14 inches. Price: $3.25. 

Tue Victory AT SEA. 
liam S. Sims. The Navy in the War. 
Price: $3.20. 

Our 110 Days Ficntinc. By Arthur W. Page. 
A story of the combat participation of American 
troops. Tabloid histories of all A. E. F. divi- 
sions. Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Our Greatest Battie. By Frederick Palmer. 
The Meuse-Argonne offensive carefully reported 
by America’s foremost war correspondent. Maps. 
617 pages. Price: $2.50. 





By Rear Admiral Wil- 
410 pages. 


Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. end order with remittance 
te the Legion Library, 627 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


O.T.C. Students May Get Addi- 
tional Pay Without Attorneys 


MMEDIATELY following the announce- 

ment of Comptroller General McCarl’s 
ruling that enlisted men who attended offi- 
cers’ training camps during 1918 were 
entitled to the difference between their 
army rate of pay and $100 per month, thé 
Weekly received letters from Legionnaires 
containing in general the following: “I 
have’ just received from one —————— 
(giving the name of an attorney) of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a request that I appoint him 
to proceed to collect for me pay and allow- 
ances due for time spent in officers’ training 
camp in 1918. When was the legislation 
granting this extra pay passed? Is it neces- 
sary to proceed through an attorney in 
order to collect? Is it advisable to ap- 
point someone to handle the case?” 

It is not necessary to proceed through an 
attorney or to appoint someone to handle 
applications for this additional pay. This 
is a matter that the individual can handle 
as well and probably more expeditiously 
himself. 

A paragraph in the army appropriation 
act of June 15, 1917, set aside $226,882,560 
“for pay of enlisted men of ail grades, in- 
cluding recruits, and pay at $100 a month 
for enlisted men in training for officers of 
the Reserve Corps.” 

The Comptroller ruled as follows: 


“Tt is 


VERY WEAK 
AND QUAVERY o> 


<r 





evident that the purpose of the legislation 
authorizing pay ‘not exceeding $100 a 
month’ for civilians in the act of May 12, 
1917, and ‘pay at $100 a month’ for en- 
listed men in the act of June 15, 1917, was 
to provide pay for the training period and 
provide trained officers for the army, and 
not for the purpose of building up the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

“It is apparent that the designation of 
enlisted men of the line for training under 
the revised regulation of January 5, 1918, 
was for the purpose of training them as 
‘officers of the army’ and that they were 
accordingly entitled to the pay fixed by 
the act of June 15, 1917. The adjutant 
general, U. S. A., reported January 30, 
1923, that claimant’s status was that of an 
enlisted man on detached service in train- 
ing for a commission . and he is ac- 
cordingly entitled to the difference between 
$33 and $100 a month for such period.” 

This ruling affects hundreds of men who 
attended the officers’ training camps during 
1918. A man coming under this ruling may 
make application to the Chief of Finance, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., for 
this difference in pay. In his application 
he should show when he was ordered into 
service, where and when he attended an 
officers’ training camp and what his status 
and pay were while in attendance. 

And it is not necessary to engage an 
attorney to handle these claims. 










HAVE “TO MAKE HiM A 
“ToP-SARGINT" THE WHOLE 
DINISIONS FALLING IN! 
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Wally beat the inventors to it 


Corporal Can Now Give ‘‘Squads 
East’’ to Whole Division 


HERE’S many a true word spoken in 

jest. When an announcement was 
made last spring of a new invention which 
magnified the human voice 12,000 times, 
A. A. Wallgren, the Weekly’s cartoonist, 
was right on the job in the May 4th issue 
with suggestions of uses to which the in- 
vention might be put. Along with his in- 
terpretation of the boon it would prove to 
post commanders in bringing a meeting to 
order, to the long-suffering public in 
awakening indifferent ’phone operators, to 
traffic cops, to wives in bringing home the 
far-wandering husbands, was the accom- 
panying drawing of a meek and lowly cor- 
poral who with the aid of the amplifier 
caused a whole division to fall in. 

We don’t say outright that Wally’s car- 
toon set the Army to thinking, but the 
fact remains that the Western Electric 
Company has recently announced the sale 
of a voice amplifier to the United States 
Signal Corps for general military use in 
handling large bodies of troops, to make 
speeches and music audible to large assem- 


blies, or to supply entertainment received 
by radio. 

The apparatus, technically known as a 
public address system, was installed on a 
truck for use of the Signal Corps and its 
first trip was from the Army Base in 
Brooklyn, New York, to Washington, D. C., 
where it was used during the Shriners’ Con- 
vention in June. Since that time it has 
been used by army officers in addressing 
troops at training camps. 

The story is told of an incident which 
occurred at Fort Myer, Virginia, at the 
time of the burial of the Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington Cemetery nearby. Several 
days before the ceremony a private demon- 
stration of the big sound-projectors in- 
stalled at Arlington, which were the fore- 
runners of the present invention, was given 
to a group of newspaper men. After a few 
introductory remarks s phonograph record 
of army bugle calls was played. This 
record went over so loud and clear that 
when retreat, officers’ call, mess call and 
several more were sounded in close succes- 
sion, the Military Police at Fort Myer 
started to double time all over the fort om 
a hunt for the drunken bugler. 
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Oh, Shoe-t! 


There was an old woman who lived in a 


shoe; 
She had many daughters, but knew what 


o do. 
She sent them joy riding, then blew out 
the lamp, 
And, kneeling, praised heaven she’d taught 
them to vamp. 


Magazine Stories Never Written 


Where the ending doesn’t imply that the 
most delectable thing in the world is to 
get married. 

Where the young clergyman is anything 
except a self-sacrificing hero struggling 
alone against materialism. 

Where a hypocrite gets away with it. 

Where the society people talk as 
idiotically as most society people talk. 

Where the erring husband is not 
repentant, is not forgiven by his wife 
and is divorced, after which both live 
happily. 

Where the big red-blooded hero has 
any intelligence above that of a low- 
grade moron. 

Where the worm doesn’t turn. 

—C. Eadie 


No Waste \ 

Mrs. Casey: “Isn’t yer husband 
better yit?” 

Mrs. Murphy: “Oh, sure, he’s all 
right, but he can’t go back to work yit 
because he’s got sonie medicine left 
over that he’s got to stay home and 
use up ” 


Not Verified Recently 


“And is it a baby brother or a baby 
sister?” asked the kindly caller in 
that asinine way kindly callers have. 

“Really,” replied little Bobby, who 
had been called upon to answer the 
same question a score of times in the 
previous couple of days, “I haven’t in- 
quired recently.” 


In the Stilly Night 


A shrill scream rent the blackness 
of the night. 

“William,” said the Mrs. sleepily. 
that thé baby crying? 

“Well,” camerad William grumpily, feel- 
ing in ‘the darkness for his slippers, “it 
isn’t me.” 


They Start Early These Days 


Small Elizabeth: “What is the age of 
innocence, mother?” 

Mother: “You’re too old to understand, 
darling.” 





“Isn’t 


No Experimenting 
ayers “New potatoes, ma’am. Extra 


Bride: “No doubt. But haven’t you 
tome of the established varieties?” 


No Chance 


Wife: “Was that Mrs. Brown I saw you 
talking with?” 
Hubb: “Not if I was talking.” 


One-Way Opportunity 


Alice: “Dearie, do you think this hat 
Would improve my looks?” 
Virginia: “Honey, it’s bound to.” 


Youthful Yearn 


Small Boy (to fireman): “The next time 
there’s a fire, will you let me start it?” 






The Straw 


“What, you? Buying an ice 
I never thought I'd see—” 


Mr. Guzzle: 
cream soda? 


Mr. Soak (sourly): “Well, you know 
what a drowning man will do.” 
Static 
“What seems to be on your so-called 


mind?” 

“I was just thinking that with a few 
more payroll robberies they'll start pay- 
ing off their help by radio.” 


Generally Speaking 


Diner: “How’s the hash today, waiter?” 
Waiter (nonchalantly): “Like every- 
thing else.” 
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“The redskins are coming!” 


Catastrophe Expected 


Mother: “I don’t believe you said your 
prayers tonight.” 

Willie (in bed): “W-w-why? H-h-has 
something happened already?” 


Snap! 

The Doughboy’s Sweetheart: “You know, 
Jimmie, I think it’s wonderful how popu- 
lar you are! Why, you're on saluting 
terms with every one of the officers!” 


Particular 


“I warned you against going West on 
your vacation. So you were bitten by a 
rattlesnake? Did you try whisky?” 

“Yes, but all we could get was moonshine 
and the darned snake wouldn’t drink that.” 


On a Tear, as It Were 


A flapper from out in Duluth. 
Drank my cognac, my wine and vermouth. 
“I feel rippin’ ole nyt 
confessed in my e 
guess she was telling’ the truth. 


Blame It on Volstead 


The color blooms on woman’s cheek 
For less than fifteen cents a week; 
But for a man, as price now goes, 
It costs a lot to paint a nose. 


And I 





Slap! 
Kindly Old Lady: “And how old is your 
dolly, little girl?” 
Small Child (tartly): “Old enough to 
know better than to talk to strangers.” 


This Business Age 


Dorothy: “Do you say your prayers 
every night, mother?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear. Why do you ask?” 

Dorothy: “W ell, do you think it has paid 


in the long run? 


Looks That Way 


Mrs. (at two a.m.): “Well, 
you been until this hour?” 

Mr. (all set): “I wash comin’ along th’ 
shtreet when two men held me up, an’—” 

Mrs.: “Hm! Yes, judging from your con- 
dition I should say that must have been 
necessary.” 


where have 


In the Firm’s Interests 


“None but the brave deserve the fare,” 
hummed the little shrimp of a conductor 
as he tackled the big, blustering passenger 

who was looking for trouble and 
whose eyesight seemed excellent. 


Barely Achieved 


“Have any of the citizens of Blinks- 
ville achieved success in New York?” 

Yes. A good many girls have left 
here to go on the stage there but 
1 Simkins has outstnipped them 
a Rad 


To Order 
Miss Twenty: “I want to get a 
thermometer.” 
Clerk: “How high do want it te 
go?” 


Miss Twenty: “Oh, I want one that 
will keep the weather just nice for 
the fall.” 


A Lesson 


Milly: “Miss Oldun caught a bur- 
glar in her room and married him to 
reform him.” 

Billy: “And did it work?” 

Milly: “Well—at least it taught him 
to be more careful.” 


The Nerve of Him 


Mrs. Hoolihan: 

lord flirted this mornin’. 

Mr. Hoolihan: “Wot? Wid you?” 

Mrs. Hoolihan: “Naw, wid death. He 

had the nerve to ask me for the rint, and 
us only four mont’s behint.” 


“Sure an’ the land- 


Show’s Over 


Short skirts have had their day, 
And now 
They’re trailing on the ground, 
I vow 
Shy modesty once more 
Is queen; 
No more the dimpled knee 
Is seen. 
Now legs are limbs—at least 
Pro tem, 
Because we don’t see much 
Of them. 
From short to long their course 
They’ve run, 
And now the free burlesque 
Is done. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer 


“Pay” as in Coupé 
Young Benny rushed in with a whoop 
And said his father’d bought a coupe, 
But mother chided him, you see, 
By telling him to say coupe. 


When Such Thinking Is Done 


“I am thinking seriously of matrimony.” 
“I didn’t even know you were married.” 
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Beware the Gold-Filled Messkit Salesman; 
These Posts Have Seen Him in Action 


HEY are still at it, the masquerader 
crooks with stolen Legion buttons, 
forged membership cards and artificial war 
records—the frowsy professional tourists 
posing as disabled men down on their luck, 
the overly-fraternal strangers with check 
books, and the night-flying magazine ped- 
dlers with their army shoes and chevrons. 
Yes, they are still at it. The quick-witted 
get-rich-quick artist and his moron brother, 
the man who swindles Legion posts out of 
the price of a ticket to the next town by 
relating a false tale, alike impose on men 
who have served honorably in the World 
War and have come out of it with the spirit 
of comradeship generously developed. 

The old games are still good, but there 
are new games that are better. The story 
is never fully told, but a new chapter may 
now be written. 

This new chapter is largely a warning, 
for it has been found that the professional 
swindler tries to repeat upon other Legion 
posts the trickery which he has employed 
profitably against one. He dodges from one 
section of the country to another until he 
eventually is caught and sent to jail—and 
it is worth noting that he usually is caught. 
He is being caught quite frequently these 
days, too, because The American Legion as 
the result of its experience has perfected 
its defenses against him. 

National Adjutant Lemuel Bolles is the 
chief of the Legion’s detective bureau. The 
New Orleans National Convention decided 
that the departments should forward to the 
National Adjutant details of frauds and 
that the National Adjutant should dis- 
tribute this information among all the de- 
partments in order that Legionnaires every- 
where might be forewarned against crooks 
and swindlers. Adjutant Bolles has been 
including descriptions of swindlers sought 
by police for Legion frauds in the bi-weekly 
letters he sends to department adjutants. 
The department adjutants have distributed 
this information to their posts and to 
Legion publications in their departments. 
The departments themselves have also de- 
vised other means of dealing with crooks, 
so that a Wallingford who has defrauded a 
post in one town now rarely has a chance 
to repeat his game in the same State. The 
enforcement of the laws passed in a major- 
i‘vy of States prohibiting under penalty of 
jail sentences the wearing of Legion em- 
blems by those who are not paid-up mem- 
bers is proving one of the most effective 
aids in the Legion’s unending campaign 
against the fakers. 

Mr. Boiles early this year waged a special 
campaign against fraudulent promoters of 
carnivals and traveling shows following 
complaints throughout the country. Pro- 
moting a bazar, a carnival or some other 
amusement enterprise, after getting the 
backing of a Legion post, has been a lucra- 
tive occupation for a certain type of crook, 
who cleans up by collecting on program ad- 
vertising and concessions and decamping, 
leaving posts to meet bills and make good 
promises. In a Pennsylvania town, for 
instance, appeared a genial man of fifty 
years who gave the name of Barnum and 
let it be known that he had inherited all 
the genius of that famous showman. This 
gentleman is described reminiscently by the 
chairman of the post entertainment com- 
mittee as “having a heart as big as a water- 
melon until he gets you cornered, when he 
will take everything but your birthday 
suit.” The post chairman adds: “We 
signed a contract for a carnival and after 


everything was in moving order our friend 
skipped out with two-thirds of the promo- 
tion money and we haven’t heard from him 
since. We were told that he has done the 
same thing in many other small towns, and 
that he is still doing it.” 

Posts in Illinois reported they had been 
defrauded by a counterfeit advance man 
for carnivals and amusement enterprises 
who apparently changed his name every 
time he bought a railroad ticket. This man, 
however, should have been easy to run 
down, as one post described him as “six 
feet one inch tall, weighing 280 pounds, 
with light brown complexion, bald-headed, 
with scars above left corner of mouth and 
on right cheek.” 

It is characteristic of the itinerant 
slicker that he dresses distinctively and 
usually has queer traits or habits which 
lead to his detection. When Hill Top 
Memorial Post of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
set out to find the faker who had “bor- 
rowed” $50 to pay medical expenses after 
pretending to have suffered an injury to 
his leg, the post told other posts to be on 
the watch for a pale-faced youth who 
habitually dressed in brown. “He wears a 
tan overcoat and a tan scarf to match,” 
the post said in a bulletin. It did not men- 
tion the color of his derby. This same man 
victimized posts in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Fairmount and Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

The Montana department set the vigi- 
lants of its posts on the trail of a black- 
haired, dark-eyed man speaking broken 
English and wearing a sergeant’s uniform. 
This picturesque individual posed as the 
advance man for a “company of First Divi- 
sion soldiers.” He said his outfit was tour- 
ing the country, giving exhibition drills 
and recruiting. He would arrange for a 

















As women in larger numbers take their 
places in the higher administrative posi- 
tions of the state and Federal Govern- 
ments,. the names of members of The 
American Legion Auxiliary are coming 
into national prominence. This is Miss 
Una Lee Roberts, Assistant Secretary 
of State in Oklahoma. Miss Roberts is 
a member of the Auxiliary Unit of 
Oklahoma City Post 
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parade in any town where he happened to 
find himself, would speak with assurance 
before luncheon clubs and talk oracularly 
to the newspaper reporters. Incidentally 
he would run up bills at restaurants, hotels 
and shops and cash a number of bad checks 
drawn on “United States Ration Account” 
before fading away. 

A printing corporation in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, recently was looking for 
a lean and tall alleged service man who 
had contracted for the publication of a 
Legion program. The man made good his 
claim of being an aggressive advertising 
salesman. But at the moment the printing 
company was delivering the programs the 
stranger was collecting all the money due 
from the advertisers under contracts, 
Thereafter he was missing. The printing 
company reported its loss as $600. 

William T. Fitzsimons Post of Kansas 
City, Missouri, put its trust in an honest- 
looking stranger who applied for help in 
getting work. The post let him help ina 
membership drive it was then conducting, 
He proved a go-getter. But from the mo- 
ment of his departure for an unknown 
destination a parade began of “paid-up” 
members who had not received their cards. 
One and all they showed checks which had 
been made out to the post and cashed by 
the go-getter, who had pocketed the money. 

The post advised National Headquarters 
that a man of the go-getter’s irrepressible 
ambition and talent would be bound to try 
to work the same game on other posts. 

A blue-eyed, six-foot check forger, who 
has a decided limp in his left leg, managed 
to swindle Legionnaires of three States out 
of more than $1,200 in two months early 
this year. He operated in the smaller 
towns of Maryland, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. He wore the uniform of either the 
United States or Canada and drew worth- 
less checks on a bank of Hampton, Virginia. 
At Luray, Virginia, he won the title of 
“the one honest man in the United States.” 
But that was before a $250 check, which 
had been cashed for him, came back marked 
“no funds.” He got the title in this way: 
He appeared in Luray and said he was 
looking for a war comrade from whom he 
had borrowed two dollars while in France. 
His creditor had come to Luray to work, he 
said. A few days later the friendly creditor 
actually appeared, said he had been working 
near town and collected the two dollars to 
the accompaniment of a barrage of pub- 
licity. The worthless check was cashed on 
the strength of this performance after the 
forger opened publicly a letter containing 
it which had been mailed him from Chicago. 

Experience has taught many posts 
throughout the country that a genuine 
Legion membership card ofttimes does not 
proclaim the reliability, the identity or the 
honesty of the man who carries it. Sam 
Houston Post of Houston, Texas, contrib- 
utes a case in point. Some time ,ago 8 
stranger appeared at Houston Post’s club- 
rooms and asked to join the post. He was 
able to prove his eligibility and received @ 
membership card in return for his personal 
check. The check proved worthless. So 
did a number of other checks cashed by the 
same man in Houston before he departed 
for other cities carrying with him a duly 
authenticated membership card. 

Versailles (Ohio) Post had a similar ex- 
perience. It gave a dinner and a packet 
of cigarettes to a stranger who told a hard 
luck story, and it bought him a railroad 
ticket. During the three hours the stranger 
waited for his train in the post clubroom 
he stole a membership card and forged the 
post adjutant’s signature on it. Since that 
time Versailles Post has been receiving 
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! 
news about its crooked guest from other 
posts he has visited. 

Pacific Coast posts recently were warned 
against a man who carried membership 
cards, obtained by fraud, from posts in 
Sacramento, Chico and Hanford, California. 
One recent trail of this man led from 
Medford, Oregon, through Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Aurora, Illinois. Price (Utah) 
Post has issued a warning against a non- 
service man posing as a member of this 
post who has started on a “tour” appar- 
ently after purchasing a radio set and 
charging it to the post and after swindling 
a department vice-commander who shipped 
him a consignment of fruit on the strength 
of his alleged Legion membership. 

A baby whose age is not more than one 
year is now a danger sign to posts of II- 
linois. The baby’s father, who is said to 
wear habitually » sheepskin-lined overcoat, 
with her mother, obtained assistance from 
a number of posts in Illinois after reciting 
grievous stories which were proved false 
by investigations. 

An investigation of a “bonus button” 
campaign being conducted in a Middle- 
Western State in which service men were 
asked to sign a bonus petition and to pay | 
one dollar for a button disclosed that each 
dollar of the “membership dues” was dis- | 
tributed as follows: Twenty-five cents to | 
the solicitor; fifteen cents to the county 
distributing director; thirty cents ‘to the 
state traveling agent; four cents to the 
state manager, and twenty-six cents for 
the cost of the badge, pledge card and 
other expenses. Nothing was left, there- | 
fore, to carry on a bonus campaign if one 
were contemplated. | 

An outstanding impression of any survey 
made of the activities of the fakers who | 
impose on the Legion is that in almost 
every instance fraud might be prevented 
if steps were taken to verify the identity 
and to check up the record of any stranger. 
Telegraphic or mail inquiries in time will 
often prevent a later expensive and em- 
barrassing effort to apprehend a crook. 

National Headquarters offers these sug- 
gestions for the benefit of posts which may 
find themselves confronted with situations 
such as those outlined in the foregoing in- 
cidents: 

“If you are reasonably convinced that 
service men in your community or their 
relatives are being fraudulently exploited, 
bring the facts to the attention of the 
authorities, either the local police, or, if 
the alleged offense involves the use of the 
United States mail, the postal authorities. | 

“Remember that the Legion is not a| 
charitable organization. Refer appeals for 
charity made to your post or members to 
organizations possessing the machinery for 
investigating such cases and handling them. 
The Legion’s duty is to get the individual 
in touch with these organizations, not to | 
proffer him injudicious and promiscuous 
aid. Where no such organizations exist it | 
is, of course, proper for the Legion to lend 
assistance after satisfying itself of the 
genuineness of the plea for help. 

“Remember that mere possession of a 
Legion card and a Legion button does not 
entitle a man to indiscriminate assistance 
—you wouldn’t assume a stranger was a 
bona-fide cousin of yours simply because | 
he happened to carry a snapshot of your | 
aunt. If a man calling himself a Legion- | 
naire comes to you for temporary assist- 
ance wire his home post to let you know 
if he’s O.K. 

“Remember that the Legion and all ex- 
scomaged is more harmed by one shady 
— than it is by twenty crooked 

iians. You are benefiting your organi- 
tation and the cause of all veterans by | 
*xposing the ex-service man gone wrong.” | 
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Socks that give that well-dressed feeling 
ya have changed since the rough-and-ready 


days when 





. M. sergeants told us what we had to 


wear. Then we longed in vain for socks that give that 
well-dressed feeling. Today it is convenient and econom- 


ical to have them. 


In Rollins hosiery, good looks, real 


comfort and long wear are combined. And Rollins, in 
silk, mercerized cotton and wool, are sold direct from 
mills to retail merchants throughout the country. 
Rollins Style 978 is a new silk sock you will certainly 
+ buy when you see it—knit of 16 strands of pure Japan- 
ese thread silk with no loose threads that look like 
“whiskers” where heel and foot are reinforced, and 


having a high spliced heel of silk and a seamed back. 
Ask your local merchant for Rollins Style 978. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS 


HOSIERY 


For Men.Women and Children 





1 
=" weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs, Chock 

full of just the kind of reading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
books, health—entertginment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 
and short stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 
13_ weeks. 5 


Money back if not satisfied, Sample copies free, 
PATHFINDER, 502 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, ..c. 


Your Qutfit’s Photograph 


In '17, "18 or "19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It's the only photograph of the “bunch” 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken 
again. Get a copy now, while you can, for your 
children and their children’s children. If your out- 
fit was photographed we can supply it. Give full 
name—camp and date. Price $3.00. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 




















flarpens dullest knives, scissors, 
sickles, etc., quickly Money 
back guarantee removes 
90°.of your sales resist- 


Hustlers Sent 
t post paid 
Make $25 a *"for 50c. Price to 
day selling the agents $2 a Doz- 
PREMIER KNIFE ae ee 
& SCISSORS SHARPCNER sample re- 
200°; Profit funded up- 
Every home, tailor shop, on receipt 
restaurant, meat-shop buys 1 rst 


on minute’s demonstration 
Premier Mtg. Co., 806-AL East Grand Bivd. Detroit, Mich 


-SERVICE-RINGS 
—from maker to wearer. Any 
branch, any Division. In Ster- 





ling Silver, $2.50 each. In 10K 
Gold, $7.50. In 14K Gold, $10. 
Write for free folder showing 


complete line of Army and 
Navy Rings 
Cc. K. GROUSE CoO., 


131 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mas. 
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S. 8. Leviathan 


Co 
EUROPE 


F=f I costs less NOW. On 
iL the ships of the great 
“ fleet of the United 
States Lines to Europe you 
will find the maximum of lux- 
ury, speed, refinement and 
economy. If you go to Europe 
now the social season over 
there is at its height, the 
tourist prices of the summer 
are not in force and the pas- 
sage rate is lowest. Accom- 
modations to suit every purse 


and every taste available now 
at new low Winter Rates. 


Early sailings are: 


George Washington Dec. 13 
President Harding Dec. 29 


In addition there are two 
splendid cabin ships to Cher- 
bourg,Plymouthand Bremen, 
including the S. S. America, 
the largest and finest cabin 
ship in the world. 


UNITED STATESLINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Send the Coupon today 
Find out about the new low 
Winter Rates and the advan- 
tages of Europe in Winter. 


i at 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Sect. 12258 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature 
giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to Europe 
LJ, to the Orient from Seattle (4, to the Orient 
from San Francisco [(), to South America D. 











My Name. 


Address 
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| music is beyond you,” 
| mock seriousness. 





POMPEIAN BATH | 


things you can do. 
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The Song Unsung 


that singing. Can’t you see I’m 
trying to read?” 

Jimmy swung around on the piano 
stool and looked at me with reproach- 
ful eyes. “Sometimes I think good 
he said with 
“Here I render a 
selection from Thanhauser that should 
strike a responsive chord in your very 
soul and this is what I get, the lemon, 
the big yellow turnip. Don’t ever ask 
me to sing for you again.” 

I was about to inform him that no 
one had asked him, but I noticed Shorty 


a7 IMMY, fer Gawd’s sake, cut out 


had straightened up and was looking 


at me steadily. 

“Never stop a man singing,” he said 
seriously. “That is one of the worst 
If a song is on a 
man’s chest it has to come out, and if 
it is pent up in there it gets to work- 
ing and sours, and when it does come 
out it comes out in pure cussedness. 
And believe me I know. Now we had 
a fellow in our—” 

“Who-a-a! All turn!” interrupted 
Jimmy. “Just a minute, Shorty. Is 
this a war story?” 

Shorty hesitated. “Why, it isn’t ex- 
actly a war story,” and then he added 
apologetically, “I'll admit it’s about a 
camp.” 

Jimmy shook his head. “It’s a war 
story,” he said with finality. “No, we 
don’t want to hear it. Please bear in 


| mind that we listened to your last one 


only after you’d promised never to tell 
another. A promise is sacred, Shorty. 
Please be strong.” 

But Shorty wouldn’t have it. “I 
didn’t say ‘camp’ stories,” he said in- 
dignantly. “I said war stories.” And 
without waiting for us to acquiesce he 


began his little tale. 


T was down in Camp McClellan, 

Alabama, where the horses were 
mean and thin and the mules were 
strong and vicious. I was in a battery 
of Field Artillery, which, by the way, 
judging from the length of time we 
stayed there, was a sort of storage bat- 
tery and cold storage at that, all of 


| is neither here nor there. 


“But, anyway, there was a bird in 
our outfit who was wont to while away 
his spare hours singing in the little 
‘Y’ where I usually gathered myself in 
the evening to write funny letters home. 
There, in collusion with a decayed 
pianist and an equally rotten piano, he 
ran through all the operas single- 
handed. He was remarkably versatile 
with his notes; he had the range in our 


| kitchen beaten to a motionless pulp; 


he had high ones that would knock the 
cupola off a barn; and when it came to 
volume—well, as I once heard a tenor 
in a minstrel troop say, ‘Caruso ain’t 
so much.’ 

“Of course, you have both heard how 
the boys welcomed talent in the way 
of entertainment so—‘What did you 
boys do for him?’ says you. 

“My friend, we gave him the succu- 
lent raspberry; we handed him the 
odious sweitzer. That’s what we did 
for him. He didn’t like it a bit; we 
could see that but it didn’t quiet him. 
He’d be at it again the next night, 


never saying anything but persis‘ent in - 


his songs until some of the boys began 


By 
Robert B. Stedman 


to wonder if he was good. He wasn’t, 
though there was only one trouble with 
his notes; he didn’t sing ’em, he just 
bellowed ‘em. 

“Well, one night when we were al] 
sitting around and Old Caruss—that’s 
what we called him—hadn’t appeared, 
‘Big Bill’ Wagner strolled in and after 
looking around a minute, he picked out 
a pianist, Stub Wiley, and the first 
thing we knew he was up on the stage 
imitating Old Caruss. Boys, it was 
rich; best thing I ever saw. Bill would 
throw his mouth wide open and bDlat 
out a tune every bit as bad as Carusg 
himself. Talk about a hit! It brought 
the house down—all but one; it brought 
him up. 
That was Old Caruss who had beep 
sitting by himself partially concealed 
by a box of magazines at the back of 
the room. He rose and started for the 
platform and mad? Say, I could see 
his eyes glitter from where I sat forty 
feet away and the rest of the boys saw 
it, too. In less than three seconds you 
could have heard a head nod anywhere 
in the building. 

Old Caruss walked straight up the 
center aisle, never glancing to right or 
left, until he reached the stage when 
he turned to us. 

“Our next,” he said in a voice smoth- 
ered with emotion, “will be an imita- 
tion of Mr. Wagner trying to stack up 
against a real fighter.” 

He bowed slightly and climbed up on 
the boards where Bill stood watching 
him with sorrowful eyes. He never 
looked at Bill; he pushed pianist, stool 
and piano over to one side, shoved a 
pile of hymn books off onto the floor 
and then he walked over to Bill. 

“*You want that shirt off?’ he 
growled. 


“Bill just shook his head and squared | 


off. He was a little larger than Old 
Caruss, but I swear he didn’t look it 
to me. 

“It didn’t last over a minute. If 
Bill hadn’t been game it wouldn’t have 
lasted that long because Caruss was a 
terror. He was simply wild and at the 
same time a fighter. Bill was bleeding 
from nose and mouth but he stood there 
and grinned when he took the final 
punch that floored him. Old Caruss 
didn’t have a scratch. He motioned to 
Stub, who was still holding down the 
piano stool, to care for Bill and then 
he turned on us. And say, his face 
was contorted with rage. I still be 
lieve he was insane for the moment. 
We had all crowded up around the plat- 
form and our front lines fluctuated per- 
ceptibly when he looked at us. 

““Any two of you next,’ he roared, 
and when no one volunteered, not even 
myself, he jumped from the platform 
into our midst and started cutting 
those down who couldn’t get out of the 
way. Talk about a scramble! I guess 
he’d have cleaned out the ‘Y’ if it hadn't 
been for Stub who finally sneaked up 
behind him and belted him over the 
head with the piano stool. It was @ 
terrific blow; I thought it had killed 
him when he went down. 

“But it didn’t. Say, he caught hold 
of the window-sill, shook his head and 
was staggering to his feet when his 
partner, the pianist, came rushing in 
and sprang to his side. 
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“‘Flirting with death, you guys are, 
he declared with a wave of his hand to 
include us all. ‘Do you know who 
you’re monkeying with?’ 

“T’ll bet I’d seen Caruss’ picture 
forty times but I never recognized him 
until this fellow told us— 

“‘This is Battling Sarinoff who has 
fought three times for the heavy-weight 
championship of the world.’ 

“He glanced at the prone figures upon 
the floor, and then at Caruss. ‘Sary,’ 
he said, ‘you’ve sure sung some tune.’ 

“And smiling up into his face Sari- 
noff sank senseless in his arms.” 


“Madelon” as It Translates 


Made for to work off the grouches of the 
doughboy, 

There from the woods, just a step or 
two away, 

You'll find a cottage all overgrown with 
Ivy, 

And its sign says “Touroulous”— it’s a 
café. 


The waitress sure is young and nifty, 


Pretty, with sparkles in her eye, 


Just like the wine she sets before us— 


Madelon’s the name that she goes by. 
We think of her all day, we dream of 
her all night, 
She’s only Madelon, but say, she’s got 
us right! 


CHORUS: 


When Madelon comes out to serve our 
drinks, 

We watch her apron flutter in the 
breeze, 

And every boob tries getting in with her 





By pulling small-time circuit wheeze; 
But Madelon with us is not up-stage— | 
Although her hand we lay our paws 


upon, 
She just smiles; she never bawls us out. 
Madelon, Madelon, Madelon! 





Oh, sure, we all have those photos in | 
our pockets, 

Each of the girl that we'll hitch up to 
some day, 

But she’s way off there in Kansas City, | 
Kansas, 

Or perhaps in Cedar Rapids, Ioway. 

So, while we’re waiting for the trans- 


port, 
With “Home, Boys, Home” our only 
song, 
We keep our spooning arms in practice, | 
Just stringing Madelon along. 
We kiss her, and she says “Oo! W’ere 
you get ’at stuffs?” 
(She’s only proxy for some jane in 
Council Bluffs.) (Chorus) 


There was a corp’ral, all tricked up like 
a Ki-wi, 
Came round to see her, and handed her 
this line 
(He being nuts), “Say, my cherry, 
you’re some chicken, 
And I want your little hand to be all 
mine!” 
But Madelon is no one’s dumb-bell, 
“One man?” she answered, with a laugh, | 
“I, who love all your old division, 
From K. P. up to chief of staff? 
Your buddies will be here; my hand | 
you'll have to lose— 
Why, man, it’s all I got to serve them 
birds their booze!” (Chorus) 


HupSON HAWLEY | 





Qe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


| pera eg winter weight 
Oxfords are now being dis- 
played at smart shops. Choice 
leathers—new lasts—for men who 
dress in keeping with the times. 


The Henley—Style M-126 
Most Styles 


$10 


Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times” on request 
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sa gue. Te bee Re Poti td husband, I find it extremely difficult to convicted of crime. 4 é 
of openings for ambitious young men be- | Understand why one man, here in There are 22,000,000 families in the} ° 
tween 20 and 30 years of age, single men | America, may go to the penitentiary for United States. Roughly speaking, there} ! 
preferred. The opportunity'is unusual, of- | ten years for slashing a lady’s face and is one person in jail for every 140 fami- I 
fering good pay at the start, permanent another man may win her hand in mar- lies. This, of course, does not mean} +* 
employment in the Davey organization, jage, with the judge’s approval and that one family in every 140 produces} ! 
and thorough scientific training in the pro- —_ assistance, as a reward for that same a convicted criminal. There are many| ' 
fessio Surgery. Advancement rapid, one = many 
according to merit. The work is fascinating, of- | act. families that produce several criminals,} ! 
nape anes joneavel extensively, ead aataciation Of course, as a layman I must be each of whom goes to jail a number of} ! 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply, | Wrong, but my impression is that young times during his or her career. And] * 
Write, giving full information to The DaveyTree | men from Giuseppe’s province in Italy these families that produce criminals 
Expert Co., Inc..57 City Bank Bldg.,Kent,Ohio. | might easily get the idea from the are clustered in communities where} } 
a judge’s action that the official way to social conditions create criminals like} © 
win a girl for a wife was to cut her universities create graduates. 0 
“from over the eye down to below the The drain of penitentiaries on Ameri- 
chin, marking and disfiguring her ter- can homes is too great. But it is amazf t 
ribly.” ing how often the penitentiaries fail to 0 


you know where you went to see me, 
}and if I am satisfied he has abused you 
|I will give him ten years on this sus- 
pended sentence.’ ” 

And what did the experts in crime 
|} say to this? I have gone to the official 
|records of that convention. The story 
wound up with a laugh! 

“There are many American husbands 
| who would shudder to have their wives 
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Is Crime Increasing? 
(Continued from page 6) 


crime in his neighborhood—or in the 
country at large—is not how many hold. 
up men land in the penitentiary, but 
how safe it is for him to walk the 
streets o’ nights. His test is how many 
men slash women’s faces in his neigh. 
borhood; not how many men go to jail 
or get married for such action; how 
many persons, or homes, to his knowl. 
edge, are touched by crime; how crime, 


have that control over them.” (Laugh- indeed, affects his neighborhood and the 
|ter). (So goes the record of that ad- people about him. Looking at the mat. 
idress). “I cite this example to show ter in this way, we must conclude that 


that we have to treat each nationality 
and each peculiarity separately and in- 
dividually.” 

Right there, as a layman, and as ua 
one-time police reporter, I am stumped. 
| In spite of the fact that the judge in- 
isisted that Giuseppe became a modcl 


The question, “What is crime?” was 


the United States is a rough place. 
There are about 150,000 convicted 
criminals in the United States. The 
population of the United States of per. 
sons about fifteen years of age is rising 
above 75,000,000. Thus one individual 
in every 500 of us is behind the bars 


wrap themselves around those civilians 


Gen 2a 6.260 Jeet Gh ace oe ble ae ee ood 


at whom the law makes a gesture by 
haling them into court. No one can} vw 
say the law is not busy. n 

There are 8,000,000 people in Greater} A 


|not definitely settled at that police con- 
| vention. 

| Disobeying the law, of course, is 
|erime; but if crime is measured alone 


| by the motive behind it and by the pun- New York. There are thirty-seven} tl 
'ishments which are meted out in various magistrates courts and forty-seven] is 
'sections of the country you discover magistrates. “Through these courts} a 


lthat the line between crime and ordi- there pass in a year 450,000 people.”} d 




















nary actions is not a fine, clear-cut I quote one of the judges. I might} o 
mark, but that it is jagged, and fringy, add to the 450,000 about 50,000 off a 
like ink marks on a blotter, or like a those whose complaints are not en- 
ten-year diagram of the price of wheat. tertained by the magistrate. te 
The legal manner of measuring crime One half a million persons out of] it 
in the United States by the number of 8,000,000 participate in actions in the] «a 
persons who land in the penitentiaries magistrate’s courts every year. One} h 
or the reformatories is one that the New Yorker out of every sixteen gets} o 
thoughtful and puzzled American lay- his name on a court record of some sort,} h; 
man finds it difficult to accept. Many or hears his name called out in court} ¢« 
‘criminals land in penitentiaries when every year! You can’t say the law] e 
the police are effective; many of them isn’t busy. h 
escape the penitentiaries when the | We proceed about our daily business 
police are not on the job. To the man- in the United States to the sound off p 
on-the-street the number of people in the policeman’s whistle and the patrol] 9 
penitentiaries is not so much a measure wagon’s gong. A whole lot of us are] 
of the amount of crime in the United being arrested, all the time for commit-} p 
States as it is a foot-rule for how thor- ting crime. And there are plenty of] 4, 
oughly the police and the courts are us who think that the police ought to} 4», 
working. keep themselves even busier than they} 4, 
The police can make almost any kind are. Some of us are like the doctor} 4, 
i W/V [ of a showing they please. In the old who said to a group of hay-fever vic-} j, 
‘ ' Res wet days, in a town where I was a + wor —- + ae with = people is 
1 | police reporter, the mayor determined at you don’t sneeze enough.” : 
Become Railway Postal Clerks | to close the saloons on Sunday. He did pe 
| ‘this with a great flurry of righteous- HE chances of being injured by pr 
to @ar /ness. His chief of police made an error crime in the United States are} jy, 
: Car |and told his men that the saloons would greater than in any other civilized and pe 
Dray Be Syeiee Ben Steal -“‘Franklimleatiue, | D¢, closed on the Sunday before the date orderly country in the world. : ch 
Steady Work Ne Lavell r Dest. E187 | set by the mayor. On the next Monday Now I won’t say that, what with i 
Paid Vacations 7 Rochester, N. Y | morning, though the saloons had been keeping his feet dry, sticking to his | 
Common 7” te. Sond we. without care, | running at full blast the day before, heavy underwear and socks and avoid-|} 
ErGervics Menget gO” s.fzymination ._ auestions:, | “2 | not one single drunk appeared in police ing overdoing, a young man in that} 4 
preference. o* (3) Laat, of Gorerernment examinations: | court. The policemen had been all set man’s war didn’t also have to worty) ;. 
—— PO co iin hnieration regarding preference | to prove that the mayor had cleaned up now and then about the danger of being hes 
i the town! They had let Sunday drunks killed plumb outright—“homicided,” as 
a Tae we eae lagi go unmolested. it were. But don’t let him get careless th 
7” Address ..... trrererereeecereeeseceeeeseeesees’ | The layman’s test of the amount of in our own home town civilization. joe 
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The chances of becoming a victim of 
homicide in thirty-one cities in the 
United States in 1920 were 8% out of 
100,000. This is getting along toward 
having one person out of every ten 
thousand slain by violence every year. 
Some cities are rougher than others. 
The homicide rate in Atlanta in that 
same year would estimate at about 41 
in every 100,000; Charleston, S. C., 
36.5; Memphis, Tenn., 63.4; Savannah, 
Ga., 44: Colored folks took part in these 
killings, of course, but by the law of 
averages, there must be certain circles 
jn such towns which crime renders al- 
most as jeopardous as a battlefield. Ten 
persons out of every 100,000 in Chicago 
were criminally slain that year and 
about six out of every 100,000 in New 
York. In old Washington, D. C., itself, 


one person out of every 10,000 was slain 


that year. The notable fact is that, no 
matter how—I was almost going to say 
“rough”—this record makes us appear 
as a nation, the homicide rate in these 
cities seems not to have been increased 
in any way by the war. The rate for 
homicides, according to this insurance 
table in 1920, was 8.5 per 100,000. The 
rate for the period between 1910-1914 
was 8.5. Back in 1907 it was 8.6. In 
1916 it was 9.1. In 1919 it was 9.1 but 
in 1920 it got back to below the 1907 
record. 

The chances of being the victim of 
homicide in the United States are great; 
citizens of no other civilized country 
on earth run such risks. 

But let me again, even in regard to 
the kind of homicide, ask, in the terms 
of the man on the street, this question— 
“What is crime?” 

Back in 1907, when the homicide rate 
was a fraction higher than it is now, 
no one was being killed by automobiles, 
Along about 1915 we began to notice 
that great gaps were appearing in civil- 
jan ranks owing to the danger of the 
automobile. In 1920 a new danger of 
death was upon us; an average of over 
one person in every 10,000 men, women 
and children. F 

Here is a new crime in our midst. It 
took human life just as effectively as if 
it had been committed by underworld 
criminals; by men who were actually 
hunting to kill. In its total score it 
outdid the annual murder output of 
hate, passion and greed. As a twentieth 
century invention the automobile gave 
every citizen an opportunity, sometimes 
hard to avoid, to kill his fellowmen. 

All the killing effects of crime were 
produced by the new convenience; and 
over 10,000 new homicide cases were 
suddenly added to our court calendars. 
Every citizen was given a chance to 
commit a crime which his father or 
grandfather never could have committed 
with the family horse and buggy. The 
crime of homicide was potentially placed 
in the hands of women, boys and girls. 
_ Technically the crime of homiciding 
Increased. Police records, court rec- 
ords and even penitentiary records 
Proved it. But did this mean that the 
United States was growing wickeder 
or that its people, men, women and 
children, were assuming homicidal ten- 
dencies? 

There are ways to increase crime and 
even increase the number of criminals, 
technically speaking, without increas- 
ing downright wickedness or human 
meanness. 

And even while the experts talk about 

@ increase in what they call “crime,” 
Society, even in its col — a most 


matter of protecting human life than it 
has ever been before. The crime of 
homicide may be increasing as we have 
seen, but today, in America, the chance 
of coming to your end by a violent death 
is lower than it has ever been in this 
century. In 1900 eighty-one persons in 
every 100,000 died violent deaths. In 
1920 this figure was reduced to 78.5. 
This reduction is in spite of the fact 
that the automobile had come into being 
in the meanwhile and had added its 
quota of 10.4 deaths per 100,000 to the 
homicide list. This increase in the 
safety of human life was due to the 
mighty “safety first efforts” which the 
people of the United States had made 
and today are continuing to make in 
every occupation and every activity. 

Human life is safer today from dis- 
ease and violence than it has ever been 
before in our history: One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-five persons out 
of every 100,000 died in the year 1900. 
The rate has been falling year by year 
except during 1918 (when it broke all 
records) until today an average of only 
1,306 persons out of every 100,000 meet 
death by disease or violence. 

With crime increasing—still speak- 
ing technically—even the suicide rate 
in the United States has fallen. Folks 
seem to be having less trouble. In the 
year of the last census the suicide rate 
was 10.2 per 100,000, the lowest in a 
century. And the suicide rate shows a 
steady decline. 

The United States may be a rough 
place—as it really is, compared with 
the countries of Europe—and crime, in 
a technical sense, may be increasing, but 
in every aspect of life the United States 
is yearly becoming a better and safer 
place in which to live. 

“But aren’t things getting worse in 
the United States in spite of all this 
optimistic talk?” asks the man on the 
street. “Isn’t there more lawbreaking 
than ever before,” 

Now I do not wish to condone law- 
breaking. No one does. “Crime,” not 
in its mere technical sense, but criminal 
wickedness, is taking some desperate 
and violent turns in our country and we 
shall consider crime in this sense of 
wickedness in due order in_ these 
articles. 

Much of the lawbreaking in the 
United States today is due not so much 
to the increase in wickedness as to the 
efforts of America to feel out a better 
pathway for itself; to raise its stand- 
ards. 

If we analyze much of what the law- 
yers and judges call the increase in 
crime, we discover that people have 
broken laws because there have been 
new laws to break. Every time a new 
law is passed you give an additional 
number of citizens the opportunity to 
become criminals or lawbreakers. 

The man who tries to correct his 
habits and morals on New Year’s Day 
breaks more self-imposed rules and has 
far more suffering of conscience than 
does the man who makes no such effort. 
Any citizen who cares to investigate 
the so-called “crime situation” will soon 
learn that the much mooted growth in 
crime in the United States partakes of 
the nature of self-imposed reform. 
There is something extremely aggra- 
vating in the statements of many re- 
formers that as a nation we are more 
criminal than other nations. If we 
seem to commit more law-breaking than 
folks in other lands I believe it is be- 
cause we are trying harder than they 
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its efforts to go dry. The new prohibi- 
tion law, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, has up to now 
added over 90,000 criminal prosecutions 
to our court calendars, an average of 
73 cases a day, that wouldn’t have been 
on the records if the country had not 
attempted prohibition. That’s just 
90,000 more criminal cases than any 
other country in the world has on its 
criminal dockets, for the simple reason 
that no other country in the world is 
trying to go dry. 

Today an average of 111 of our 
judges hear court room proceedings in 
prohibition cases daily. Fines equaling 
over $12,000,000.00 have been imposed 
for liquor law violations and jail sen- 
tences totaling over 3,000 years. 

That’s a criminal record that’s bad 
enough in itself. But it doesn’t prove 
that Americans have suddenly grown 
wickeder or more vicious than they used 
to be. It’s a record that comes not from 
trying to be bad but from trying to be 
good. It’s a record that shows an in- 
crease in crime, but in crime, please 
note, that did not exist, because the laws 
themselves did not exist four years ago. 

What the man on the street notices 
about crime these days is that it ap- 
pears more vicious, more violent and 
more daring than ever before. He is 
right in this conclusion. 

Just as it is possible for you and me, 
as ordinary citizens, to be thrust behind 
prison bars for committing crimes 
which our fathers could not have com- 
mitted—because such crimes did not 
exist in their time—so it is possible for 
the criminal to commit crimes which 
were not possible to the criminal of the 
earlier day. 

In my zeal as a young police reporter 
I found in my town in the Middle West 
a rare opportunity to consort with real 
criminals. The chief of police of that 
town dealt with criminals in an original 
way. Every crook who came to town 
went directly to headquarters to report 
to the “Big Fellow.” Having thus made 
known to the chief his presence in 
town, he would go over to “Reddy” 
Griffin’s hotel in Wabasha Street, and 
register. Griffin’s would be his home. 
It was a cleanly hotel, with a good table 
and lively bar. In the rear, in deepest 
seclusion, was a poker room, with six 
tables. Here, if you were known, you 
could play poker with any famous crook 
who happened to draw a seat at your 
table. 

In Griffin’s the crook found sanctuary. 
He committed no crime in that town 
and he understood that he was to help 
the “chief” run down any crime that 
was done in that district. In Griffin’s 
all was ease and good fellowship. It 
was a superstition that the man who 
suggested a poker game would lose. 
Almost every evening three or four 
young men would be lounging around 
in the neighborhood of some empty table 


| waiting for enough newcomers to arrive 


to make up a game. When they came 
in, one of Griffin’s tablemen, with about 
$5.00 worth of chips, would suggest a 
game to the group, and, after he had got 
it started, he would quietly withdraw 
and let it run its course. During these 
waits was the time to hear these men 
talk—and to get acquainted with them. 
After you knew them, they would point 
out various “heroes” to you and tell 
of their deeds of daring. 

That was fifteen years ago. The 


| erooks of the type that stopped at 


“Reddy” Griffin’s hotel in St. Paul have 
disappeared. Their style of “work” has 





gone out. Some of them were safe- 
blowers. But in recent years safe-blow- 
ing has become an old-fashioned crime, 
The outfit of a safe-blower in those days 
was inexpensive—a drill, a bottle of 
“soup,” a bar of soap, to stop up the 
cracks, and a piece of fuse. Old-timers 
used to think it paid to blow an iron 
safe in a country post-office. Today 
it’s done differently. Young men in an 
auto truck steal safe and all, and crack 
it miles away at their leisure. Counter- 
feiters came to Griffin’s in those days, 
but their type, too, has passed away. 
The “high cost” of counterfeiting put 
them out of business. Their crude bills, 
of low denominations, would today land 
them in jail in any village in the land. 
There are not so many counterfeiters 
these days, but those that do take up 
that occupation are forced to do excel- 
lent work, with tools and equipment 
that are decidedly expensive; and their 
bills must be of high denominations, 
“Confidence” men; fake diamond sell- 
ers; jewelry swindlers—they have all 
gone out of style. They have no ap- 


prentices; as they die, no one takes 
their places. 
Styles have changed. The automobile 


and the auto truck have taken the 
crooks out onto the highways. The long 
distance telephone, the wireless and the 
improved Bertillon systems of the police 
departments have developed a new type 
of criminal. My acquaintances of 
Griffin’s were men who believed in using 
their wits, but their wits today would 
leave them in the hands of the police- 
man. 

Crime today—that is,crime committed 
for profit—calls for something other 
than wits. It calls for something these 
fellows of Griffin’s couldn’t do — for 
killing. 

Not long ago I talked with an old- 
time detective who knew all the national 
crooks that used to visit Griffin’s. 

“The crook today is a different fel- 
low,” he said. “Crooks used to have 
reputations in those days. When you'd 
hear of a piece of work you could almost 
tell who did it by hearing how it was 
done. You could go right to the Bertil- 
lon rooms and get his photograph and 
finger marks. 

“But, by golly, these days, we’ll pinch 
some young fellow who has shot and 
killed two or three people and tried to 
have a battle with the whole police de- 
partment and get away with enough 
loot to fill a department store and we’ve 
never heard of him before! No picture, 
no record, ng reputation, nothing! Just 
busted into the game a total stranger, 
without experience, trying to pull a 
stunt that the old-timers wouldn’t have 
thought of. It beats me. They’re com- 
ing awful tough these days.” 

That’s the crook—this young man the 
detective described—whose doings reach 
the front pages these days, and amaze 
and puzzle the average citizen. He’s a 
new style, the product of our times. 
He’s younger than the crook of old 
times. He has the old timer’s vicious- 
ness multiplied. The chances are he is 
under the influence of drugs. A crook 
who tries the tricks that are “ae 
these days doesn’t need a cool head; 
needs a crazy one. While the crook it 
the old days purposedly went without 
a gun, in order to avoid the limit of 
punishment, this crook of our day uses 
a gun instead of his wits; killing 1s 
and must be part of his trade, in view 
of his desperation. His acts are usuelly 
committed in the hazy exhilaration of a 
spell of dope; deadly as pass Me are, his 
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actual deeds are all one to him with a 
vague dope dream. 

In him we have the most dangerous 
and vicious criminal that has ever ap- 
peared in American police records. 

“One day, unexpectedly, a pair of 
pank messengers, with huge revolvers 
jn their pockets, are looking into the 
muzzles of two guns and their hands 

up. If they don’t go up the bank 
messengers are foolish, because begin- 
ners, especially in the gun business, 
will kill, and the more inexperienced 
the worse it is and the more dangerous 
for the citizens.” 

This is a description of this new kind 
of a criminal by William McAdoo, 
former police commissioner of New 
York City. In order to show further 
what this expert in crime thought of 
this sort of crook, he said: 

“J’ye been held up and I thank God 
I didn’t have a revolver when it hap- 


will attend the place of worship nearest 
them. It is expected that officers of all 
ranks will by their attendance set a good 
example to their men. Signal instances of 
Providential goodness which we have ex- 
perienced and which have almost crowned 
our arms with success demand from us the 
warmest of gratitude and piety to the 
Supreme Author of all goodness. 


It was in 1789 that the first Army of 
the United States was organized under 
authority of Congress with a total per- 
sonnel of 2,232 and one chaplain. In 
November, 1918, there were 2,217 chap- 
lains, almost as many as there were 
soldiers of the line in the first army. 
These chaplains represented forty-one 
denominations and sects. 

From 1836 until 1861 a chaplain in 
the army was a “commissioned officer 
or clergyman who performed divine 
service,’ and many men acted in that 
capacity who were laymen  recom- 
mended by the post couricil of adminis- 
tration and appointed by the Secretary 
of War. The requirement that a chap- 
lain be an ordained clergyman of some 
recognized ecclesiastical body was laid 
down by Congress in 1868 on the rec- 
ommendation of Abraham Lincoln. 

The present law under which chap- 
lains are commissioned does not re- 
quire them to be ordained clergymen 
but provides that they be “persons duly 
accredited by some religious denomina- 
tion or organization and of good stand- 
ing therein.” A liberal interpretation 
of this act might make possible the 


They are all specialists with various 
uties. There are elevatormen who 
direct the up and down motion of the 
ship. Then there are the ruddermen 
who handle the rudder. They control 
sideways movement. Each engine 
its crew of machinists, for there 
must be at least one man beside each 
engine all the time. These men, the 
elevatormen, the ruddermen, and the 
machinists, are pretty much confined to 
cars. But there are also men in the 
crew who spend their time inspecting 
the hull. These are the sailmakers, 
Whose duty it is to watch the gas bags 
and see that they are intact; and the 





pened. I know the two little amateur 
crooks who did the business would have 
hit me over the head with it when they 
were through. I am mighty glad I had 
no gun. I never will carry one.” 

Whether the American people are get- 
ting wickeder or not is no question. 
They are not, in spite of the cry that 
crime is increasing. Nor are a greater 
proportion of us becoming wicked crim- 
inals. 

But that criminals are growing 
wickeder and crime more vicious is be- 
yond question. 


(There are amazing reasons for the 
new and sensational forms that crime 
is taking in the United States. Why 
criminals are younger than they used 
tou be, why they are more vicious and 
merciless and more foolhardy will be 
the subject of William G. Shepherd’s 
next article in the Weekly.) 


Chaplains and Cusswords 


(Continued from page 9) 


appointment of women to the Chaplains 
Corps. 

The history of the army shows that 
it has been completely reorganized ten 
times. Four times chaplains have been 
entirely eliminated. During the inter- 
vals strong representations were made 
to Congress by officers in the field and 
by officials in the hope of securing legis- 
lation that would restore the office. 

In 1831 Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
War, said in his annual report: “The 
American soldier is well paid, fed and 
clothed; but his moral culture is wholly 
neglected. There is no arrangement 
in our service for his mental or re- 
ligious improvement and there is, per- 
haps, no similar service in which such 
a measure is more necessary.” 

General Winfield Scott in 1844 was 
elated at the discontinuance of duelling 
among officers and said in one of his 
reports: “To the introduction of chap- 
lains at isolated points, to the intelli- 
gence, morals and vigilance of officers 
and to the spread of temperance asso- 
ciations and habits, is directly to be 
attributed that happy melioration in 
the basis of the army. And it may be 
beasted not a duel has occurred be- 
tween commissioned officers.” 

Under the National Defense Act of 
1920 the Chaplains Corps was placed 
on a solid and satisfactory basis with 
a chief of its own instead of being 
under the control of a staff officer in 
the War Department. There are now 
175 chaplains in the service, with a 
number of vacancies which are being 
filled as rapidly as possible. 


Our Greatest Air Cruiser 


(Continued from page 8) 


keelmen who take soundings of the gas 
and oil tanks feeding to the engines 
below. This constitutes the crew with 
the exception of the cooks. 

There are also a number of officers 
on board, engineer officers, a_ pilot, 
navigating officers, watch officers, and 
an aeronautical engineer who reads in- 
struments that detect the stresses on 
the ship while in flight. All of these 
officers as well as the crew have regular 
watches, so many hours on; so many 
hours off. Again you will notice the 
close similarity between our life an 
life aboard ship. 

By this time we are several thousand 
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|of you but inflated gas bags. 





feet in the air headed forour destination, 
with the different men of the crew on 
duty and those not on duty in the crew’s 
quarters inside the hull. This hull has, 
as before noted, a framework of dura- 
luminum covered with cloth. Inside the 
hull are the twenty gas bags which keep 
the Shenandoah suspended in mid-air. 

During a flight these gas bags are 
inflated, and as a result one can see 
very little inside the hull except these 
huge bags on all sides. If you climb 
up the ladder into the hull from one 
of the cars below, you find yourself 
upon a ten-inch plank, called the walk- 
way. This walkway is also known as 
the catwalk. It runs the entire length 
of the ship inside the hull, and is one 
means of communicating with each car 
and with the various stations inside 
the ship. 

Yes, if you were in a hurry and 
missed your footing on this ten-inch 
walkway, you would have a long drop. 
For there is nothing but a piece of sail- 
cloth between you and the ground. This 
is something the crew of the Shencn- 
|doah never thinks about. The seaman 
on the Leviathan never thinks of the 
fact that he is in mid-ocean, several 
thousand miles from land. Nor do we 
think that we are several thousand feet 
in the air. Usually we are too busy. 
There is a hand line which runs along 
this walkway to steady yourself; but 
it is seldom used. As you walk along 
the catwalk you see very little in front 
Gas bags 
that hang so low they almost touch your 
head, amid a network of thin girders. 
Soon you will come to a couple of bunks 
built so that the head is at right angles 
to the catwalk. These bunks have a 
metal frame and a small mattress, and 
you will probably see someone off duty 
laying there wrapped up in a flying 
suit reading a magazine. The noise 
you will not notice unless it is called 
to your attention. 












Passing along this walk you come to 
a board platform about twenty feet 
square. This is the crew’s quarters. 
Here the men off duty are playing cards 
or sleeping in hammocks hung from the 
girders. This is where the enlisted 
men spend their time when not on 
watch. They have pretty much the 
same amount of comfort as a crew 
aboard ship. 
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Each man is allowed ten pounds gf 
personal effects besides his clothing 
which consists of a fur-lined flying suit 
fur-lined boots and a fur-lined helmet 
The cars are all enclosed and heated by 
engines, so it is not necessary to weg; 
any extra clothing when below. By 
once you raise the trap door and clim) 
the ladder into the hull above, protes. 
tion is a very essential item to you 
comfort. 

Most of the crew off duty are there 
fore well encased. These men hay 
regular watches, four hours on and four 
hours off. Soon the call for dinner 
comes from below. Food is brought 
from the food lockers and as a rule 
eaten in the crew’s quarters. 

We try to run a regular schedule for 
meals. As a rule, dinner is from 
eleven-thirty to twelve-thirty, giving 
the men on both watches a chance to 
get hot food. Much of it is taken 
aboard prepared and kept hot in ther. 
mos bottles; but soup or small dishes 
are made over the exhaust of the num. 
ber six engine, which serves as an ex. 
cellent cookstove. Usually we have 
soup, bread and butter, eggs, coffee, 
and apples and fruit with chocolate 
Not such a bad meal for a passenger 
on an airship four thousand feet above 
the ground. 

All afternoon life on board the ship 
runs along just like life at sea. Those 
on duty stand watch, those through 
with their watches come off and rest in 
their bunks or in the crew’s quarters. 
My own duties as watch officer take me 
pretty much all over the ship. I am 
supposed to take readings of the vari- 
ous gas and air thermometers, air speed 
meters, altimeters, and so forth, every 
fifteen minutes. Keeps me busy. 

If you walk along the catwalk with 
me toward the rear of the ship you will 
observe a telephone receiver hung at 
intervals. This telephone connects the 
control car below with the different 
stations in the hull, and although each 
receiver has a specially constructed ear 
piece with a rubber flap, this is only 
necessary in the control car or just 
over the engines. As a rule, the noise 
is so slight as to be merely noticeable 
when it stops. 

The crew space is amidship; but by 
means of the catwalk we can soon 
cover the three hundred odd feet to 











Part of the crew of the Shenandoah. On a long trip about thirty men are 
usually taken along. All are carefully selected specialists with definitely 
understood duties 
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Surplus Copies? 


The December, January and 
February issues of the Weekly 
will contain just the articles you 
will want your 
bankers, may- 
ors, professors 
and fellow-citi- 
zens to read. 
They will also 








carry numerous articles to help 
Post membership work. These 
three months are the hard 
bumps in the Legion year. These 


issues will help you get over 


them. 


Over one hundred Legicn Posts have 
found that new membership and in- 
creased local prestige which they se- 
cured with the Weekly more than 
covered the small outlay of seventy- 
five cents or a dollar a week. Get 
on this bulk list today. Just 
send the coupon for 25 or more copies 
for the next three months. 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Sireet New York City 
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the rear of the ship. It is even pos- 
| sible to crawl right up into the fins at 
the end, and then by means of ladders 
ascend to the top of the ship. On the 


| TheVery Latest 


roof, if you may call it that, you come | 


out on a narrow walk, which runs 
along the hull from one end to the 
other. At the forward end of this top 
walkway is located an observation plat- 


form for use in making astronomical | 


This platform is also ac- 
cessible by means of a climbing shaft 
which terminates at the lower catwalk. 
From this platform you see nothing 
but a vast expanse of silvery cloth all 
around, tapering off on each side. Up 
here there is a rush of air; but no 
noise. I stress this point because it 
is an important feature of the rigid 
airship. 

Let us descend as we came, by means 
of the slender ladders, and go down 
into one of the cars that hang below 
the hull. As they are all pretty much 
the same we will climb down into the 
forward or control car. This is the 
largest of the six cars, containing the 
number six engine, and in front of the 
engine the wireless room, and the 
operating part of the ship. This is 
indeed the bridge and the chart house 
of the Shenandoah. It is about thirty 
feet long and twelve wide. In the rear 
is the large Packard engine. In front 
are the control wheels, the wheel that 
governs the rudder and the other oper- 
ated by the elevatorman. These wheels 
are about two feet in diameter, and 
are, of course, highly geared. Between 
them and to one side is the chart table, 
with an electric light over it, and a 
couple of stools. Here are located also 
the compass and the navigating instru- 
ments. Against the wall, beside the 
wireless room, is the ladder which leads 
through a hatch in the roof to the hull 
above. Windows surround the car on 
all sides. 

Oftentimes I am asked how I get 
exercise while in flight. After you 


| have followed me up and down all over 
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the ship, from the tail to the nose, and 
from the control car to the roof of the 
hull, you will appreciate that exercise 
is something one need not worry about 
aboard the Shenandoah, It is true that 
some of the specialists aboard get less 
exercise than comes to me; but they 
are on their feet a good part of the 
day, and the number of ladders to be 
climbed up and down in the course of 
twenty-four hours gives one plenty of 
exercise. I figure roughly that I cover 
five to six miles a day while we are 
flying. 

But by now it is getting dark and 
time for supper. Supper comes be- 
tween five-thirty and six-thirty. After 
supper our duties continue just as in 
daytime. Cities and towns come into 
sight below, twinkle, glare, and disap- 
pear. Highways and roads are marked 
out with lights, trains glide past; but 
as a rule day and night are the same. 


We have electric lights to keep us on | 


the catwalk, we climb into our bunks 
after our watches and go to sleep. The 
mere fact that we are in a bunk with 


only a layer of sailcloth between us | 


and the ground never enters our heads. 
We sleep just as we do on'the ground. 

When morning comes there is the 
same trouble getting men up that there 
is on shipboard. A little more, per- 
haps, because on the Shenandoah it is 
impossible to dump a man out of his 


| hammock. Most of us hate to get up 
In | 


as much as we do on the ground. 
the morning the most popular place is 
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Chicago, 


| so that no noise will be heard. 


the crew space where, hung overhead, 
is the tank of washing water. This is 
piped down to a regular basin, and 
here, by hanging your mirror on a 
girder, and using a little hot water 
from the engines, you have a first-class 
shave. Breakfast is from seven-thirty 
to eight-thirty, and this completes the 
| twenty-four hours. 


Then comes landing time. Landing 
is almost as simple as getting away. 
first of all, everyone is called to land- 

}ing station. Then the pilot gives the 
word to the elevatormen to lower the 
ship. Meanwhile he _ estimates her 
static condition, that is, whether she is 
too light or too heavy to descend. The 
ground crew have had a wireless from 
us and are waiting at the field. Bal- 
dast is thrown off, or gas blown out as 
necessary, and we gradually get lower 
and lower. Drag ropes, five hundred 
feet long, are dropped as we near the 
ground and seized by those below. The 
| operation of walking the ship into the 
|shed is similar in every detail to the 
process of taking her out. 

This in brief is the way we live, eat, 
sleep and work aboard the Shenandoah. 
You will observe the similarity between 
our life and life on a well-run ship, 
especially a large vessel like the Levi- 
athan. We have our duties, our jobs 
to be done, our work ahead. We have 


no time to think about the distance be- | 


tween the thin plank we are standing 
on and the ground, or that a half inch 
rung of a ladder holds us up from drop- 
ping a couple of miles into space. We 
think no more about these things than a 
sailor at sea thinks of the fact that 
he is two thousand miles from shore. 
These are our sensations at present, 
and in the not too distant future these 
will be the sensations of the traveler 
by rigid airships. I visualize in twenty 
years or less huge lighter-than-air craft 
running all over the world on well- 
established routes. There will be an 
| express service between New York and 
with connections for San 
Francisco. These mammoths will have 
large cars slung underneath their 
bodies, with sleeping, eating and loung- 
ing compartments. 
will run three-quarters of the length 


of the hull and apart from the engine, 
Even 


| now the Shenandoah makes less noise 


| we shall do better than this. 





| second nature to us. 


than the average express train. 

As to cost. We manage to get a 
mile in the Shenandoah on nine-tenths 
of a gallon of gasoline. Undoubtedly 
The air- 
ship of the future will not need a large 
crew to maintain her, either. Masts, 
such as we are now experimenting with, 
will anchor the ship securely, and pas- 


| sengers will be carried up the frame- 


work of the mast in elevators, entering 
the ship at one end. All this is coming. 
Our sensations—or lack of them—when 
we go up in the Shenandoah today will 
be duplicated by thousands of our coun- 
trymen in the near future. We are so 
used to the ship that a flight in her is 
In twenty years 
a journey in a rigid airship will be 


| about as daring as a trip to Europe 


is today on an ocean liner. 
Shenandoah means, in Indian, Daugh- 
ter of the Stars. With a cruising ca- 
pacity of over five thousand feet, with 
a ceiling of seven thousand feet, there 
is nothing exaggerated in the name. In 
the future we shall see vessels of this 
sort making trips to the North Pole 
and the Equator with ease. 
bilities of the rigid airship are limitless. 
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THE FIFTH 
NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
INDORSED 
THIS PLAN 


Your Post or Auxiliary 


Should Adopt It 


“WHEREAS, The American Legion 
Weekly has inaugurated and is effi- 
ciently operating a magazine subscrip- 
tion bureau through which any and all 
periodicals may be subscribed for at 
the lowest possible rate; and 

“WHEREAS, all magazine subscrip- 
tions placed through the said bureau 
result in financial profit to The Ameri- 
can Legion Posts through which the 
subscriptions are obtained; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“RE SOL VED, That The American 

Legion, in National Convention assem- 
bled, commend The American Legion 
Weekly magazine subse ription bureau 
and urge upon all American Legion 
Posts the advisamlity of having their 
members place their magazine subscrip- 
tions through the said bureau." 

Resolution passed by the 5th National 
Convention of The American Legion in 
session at San Francisco October 15th to 
20th, 1923. 













































Read What the Adjutant of Wyoming 
Says About This Plan 


“The Legion Subscription Service Plan 
should be used by every, American Legion 
Post. The simplicity of the plan, involy- 
ing as it does, all gain and no loss, com- 
mends itself. It would be difficult to show 
that any Post could lose anything by try- 
ing it out. Assuming that there is at least 
one member in every Post, no matter how 
small it may be, interested enough in the 
welfare of his Post to devote a small 
amount of time to an enterprise of this 
kind, it follows that every Post should 
have a committee, if only a committee of 
one, to handle the Subscription Service. 

“An attractive feature of the plan is that 
it does not necessarily call for extensive 
field work. A little word at a Post meet- 
ing among the members of the Post will 
return a worth while profit. Every Legion- 
naire is interested in good magazines—the 
majority of them are subscribers to many— 
still not one can benefit himself by handling 
his subscriptions personally. Knowing 
that the Post can benefit—and realizing, 
too, that they are getting the lowest pos- 
sible subscription rate, they should and 
will become willing customers. This also 
holds true with respect to those not mem- 
bers of the Legion. 

“Sound finances is the bulwark of every 
modern institution—and what can be bet- 
ter than a plan which provides sure f 
profits—no losses and corresponding bene- | 
fits to all parties. Such is The Legion Sub- 
scription Service Plan.” 

E. HOWARD CHAMBERS, 

The American Legion, 
Department of Wyoming. 
































Adjutant. 











For information, write to 





The Legion Subscription Service| 


(Oconed and operated by The American Legion) 
627 West 43d Street New York City 
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Buddy Visits Groceryville 


Here's what would ‘happen if the old Stave Hero had money enough to 
leave his winter quarters at the Weekly and visit Legionnaires in the grocery 


business, Somewhere, U. S. A. 

After an evening at home listening to his co-operating jazz records, he 
would broadcast his departure in the interest of a greater Weekly. 

At Groceryville, he would step off the rattler amid cheers from the local 
grocers. 

Would he know those birds? 

Oui, just the same as he knew a Paris coach in the biggest railroad yards 
in Europe. 

First, he grasped the mit of the ex-regt. supply sarg. The sarg used to 
make Buddy sign on the dotted line for every bean he drew out while on 
company detail. 

And Buddy is coming right back at him making him sign the kupes every 
week. The sarg is now the general manager of a chain of grocery stores. A 
letter from him would be the best salesman the Advertising Department could 
hire. 

Next on the reception line—well, it’s Joe Spivis, one-time king pin of the 
greaseball battalion. 








“How-dy, Joe! I'll never forgive you for refusing me seconds efter that 
skirmish at Cognac until you say you'll shoot in the little kupes for seconds, 
thirds, and then some—or until la bonus guerre is fini.” 

And there was Dan Dolittle, the ex-dogrobber, alias striker. Dan didn't 
mind massaging the skipper's boots, so long as he drew down an extra ten 
berries for the freckled-ivory gatherings, and never spanked the drill grounds 
with his spikes. 

Hold that pivot, soldier! That pilot on the delivery truck is none other 
than B. Fatigue, the cuckoo who got so busy sewing up patches in tents during 
first call that his hand is well tattooed today. 

Forward march, to the town's biggest grocery store, owned, operated and 
managed by former Private Head Mess Line. 

Cheer, cheer, the gang's all here, what— 

With the assistance of a few shots from the vinegar barrel, Buddy gets over 
his oratorical 9.2's. 

See the Groceryville Legionnaire for details. Suffice it to say that talk 
will go down in history with a speech Buddy made in the Cafe de Vin Blanc, 
when he asked the gang to stick it out for more corn, sardines, and cow. 

Come on, you Legionnaire grocers. Shower down on your letterheads 
with some letters to Buddy. The Kupon Kid is low on funds. He can’t visit 
your town, but he wants to meet you via mail, 


United we boost, divided we bust. 








“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief tn the 
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OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers support us—Let'sreciprocate. And tell 
them so by saying, when you write—"l saw your ad in 
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Advertising Fates: 
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talue of our magazine—THeE AMERICAN 


realization that due to limited subscription 


that increased advertising revenue depends 





WEEKLY—as @ national advertising medium; 


constantly increasing cost of production, the tmprove- 
ments which we desire to see tn tt will only be made 
possible through tnereased advertising revenue—and 
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price and 
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of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell thesame thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 
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Stylish Moleskin 


Cloth Coat 


$20.00 Value 
Special Price 


oe— 13% 
Down | 


Send only $1 with coupon for this coat. 
Guaranteed rain proof and is also suitable 
for stylish top coat. Made from good 
weight moleskin cloth, a smooth, soft- 
finished material resembling chamois 
leather. Warm and comfortable in the 
coldest weather. Swagger double- 
breasted belted style with stylish plaited 
patch pockets. Adjustable strap on 
sleeve. Yoke back with inverted plait, 
giving the coat plenty of fullness. lar 
can be converted into military style, but- 
toning close up to neck or wornasshown 
in illustration. Ventilated armholes. Ivory 
buttons. Backed with fancy plaid fast 
colored woven lining with extra coati 

of rubber between. All seams sew 

strapped and cemented. 45 inches long. 
Sizes 34to46. Rich Leather Brown shade. 

Order by No. F-19: 
Terms, $1 with coupon, wt 10 monthly. 
Total price, $13.65. 


6 Months 
to Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. You can 
always be well.dressed and pay in small 
monthly sums, so small you will never 
miss the Money back if not 
satisfied. No-cha for credit. . Don’t 
miss this bargai n. Supply limited at this 


special eg price. 


Blais Richards Co. 


Dept. 9258, West 35th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


































I enclose $1. Send Moleskin 
Cis Com Bis Pats GR. ong on ois cc cece scar 








If L am not satisfied when I receive the coat I can return it and get 
my payment back with charges. Otherwise I will pay advertised 
terms, $1 with coupon, $2.10 monthly. Total price, $13.65. 
SN ARRAS Sees Saas es cee 
Address .... 
EEE ys ds cdl nck ees eeebhans 





Past Office... 








